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Adult Teacher is your magazine 
ADULT TEACHER is the teacher’s own magazine. The sole 


purpose for its existence is to help you teach your adult groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help you with specific lessons. 
However, these articles also stand on their own. That is, they 
say something worth while whether they are used as resource 
material or not. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 
and teaching plans are found in the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course), the International Lesson Series (the students’ material 
is found in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Daily Bible 
Lessons), and the Adult Fellowship Series (the students’ mate- 
rial is found in Adult Student). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and those who use group techniques. It is expected that 
you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The Group in 
Action” regardless of the method you use. 


ADULT TEACHER is your magazine from cover to cover. 
In reality it is curriculum from cover to cover. Even the pic- 
tures are curriculum. Make ADULT TEACHER your magazine 
by making real use of it. 


(Cover photograph by Harold M. Lambert) 
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Do We Mean 


by 


CONVERSION? 


by GLENN CLARK 


In a slapstick movie years ago there came a 
scene where autos were whizzing backward, 
streetcars clanging backward, pedestrians hurry- 
ing across streets backward, and one person, the 
comic hero, alone was walking forward. 

Wandering around in such a maze would almost 
make the clearest-minded get dizzy at times. From 
force of the very contagion of bad example one 
would find himself tempted every moment to re- 
verse his motion and get in step with the crowds 
walking in the negative way. 

Of course, if everyone walked backward and 
you alone walked forward, all people would call 
you crazy, foolish, simple! Did not all the back- 
ward-walking people in Jesus’ day call him such 
names at some time or other? Will they not call 
you names, also, if you do the same? “ ‘A servant 
is not greater than his master.’ If they persecuted 
me, they will also persecute you,” said Jesus. 

Fortunately, you can fall back upon a statement 
of Jesus—“You will know them by their fruits.” 
You will commence very soon to produce fruits. 
Presently, if you continue long enough, if you can 
hold on and wait upon the Lord long enough, 
others will follow you. After a while there will be 
an ever-increasing group around you walking for- 
ward and with eyes wide open. 

And what is this walking forward as opposed to 
walking backward? It is co-operating instead of 
competing. It is shaking hands instead of using 
fists. It is being humble instead of being proud. 
It is giving instead of grabbing. It is sharing in- 
stead of keeping. It is taking the lowest seats in- 
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stead of the highest. It is smiling instead of frown- 
ing. It is loving instead of hating. 

In the individual life true conversion is usually 
accompanied by a complete reversal in some or 
all areas in one’s personal life. If one has been a 
trouble maker, he becomes a peacemaker. If he 
has been a hater, he becomes a lover. If he has 
been shy and bashful and self-conscious, he be- 
comes un-self-conscious and fearless in dealing 
with his fellow men. If he has been self-centered, 
he discovers the glory of being Christ-centered. 
The measure of this change is determined by the 
extent he was going in the wrong direction before 
the change came. 


I 


The greatest conversion in religious history was 
that of Saul of Tarsus. It changed him from being 
the most violent enemy of Christ to being his most 
loyal friend. A very similar modern conversion 
was that which changed Starr Daily from being an 
ardent follower of crime to becoming an ardent 
follower of Christ. 

For twenty-five years Starr Daily had lived in 
the underworld, fourteen of those years being in 
chain gangs and penitentiaries. During the entire 
twenty-five years he made hate the keystone of 
his life. If he hated hard enough, it served as an 
anesthetic that enabled him to endure the pain 
and privations that he was subjected to. He could 
stand the third degree and the other tortures of 
prison life if he used hate as an opiate to ease 
the pain. 

But one night, after hanging in handcuffs for 
fifteen days, he was lying exhausted on his back 
in solitary confinement, and a vision of Jesus came 
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to him. He had never before seen such love in any 
eyes as he saw then in the eyes of Jesus. That 
love drew the hate out of him as poison is drawn 
out of a wound. He entered into such an experi- 
ence of bliss that he would have been content to 
lie there forever looking into those eyes. The 
vision faded away, but the effect remained in him 
forever. 

From that moment he reversed his entire life. 
Instead of holding hate as his constant force, he 
made love the guiding star of his life. When detec- 
tives would beat him up and put him through the 
third degree, he would love them, and to his 
amazement the punishment would stop. When he 
found there was only one member of the board 
of pardons who was using his influence to keep 
him in the penitentiary for life, he began sending 
love to that man. Ultimately the man relented. 

But one doesn’t have to be a criminal or a 
pagan or a so-called agnostic to need conversion. 
The big majority of us good, church-going so- 
called Christians need it also. Too many of us at- 
tend church as a club, giving the rest of the week 
to worldly interests in a worldly way. We pray in 
church, but we wouldn’t think of praying in the 
office, in the school, in the kitchen, in the hos- 
pital. 

We are content to walk forward for an hour on 
Sunday but, like the people in the comic movie, 
we fall in with the rest and walk backward during 
the rest of the week. The reason the world is in 
such a mess is that the leaders of our nations per- 
sist in walking backward. We spend billions for 
beer, whisky, cigarettes, and chewing gum and 
rebel against spending for schoolhouses and 
teachers. We spend billions for armaments and 
pennies for foreign missions. 

If you don’t believe the whole world is walking 
backward, just note the way we backed into the 
First World War, and then into the Second World 
War. Backing into a problem never brings a solu- 
tion, but another problem. To fight for a cause 
but with anger in one’s heart is merely to lose 
both the fight and the cause. He who wins with 
anger in his heart loses. 


II 


When I was fourteen and my brother died, I 
discovered what true conversion was. I gave my- 
self wholly, utterly, and completely to God. In- 
stead of walking backward with self, I walked 
forward with God. Self-consciousness fell from 
me; selfishness fell from me. I ceased to worry, but 
began to think forward to consequences of my 
actions. A comforting knowledge came to me that 
if my intention was right I could do anything, 
leaving the outcome entirely in God’s hands. 

I never was happier, never healthier, never had 
more power for work and more enjoyment in play. 
I never had more influence for good upon my 
associates than I had during the one short month 
I kept this as my attitude of life. I felt like the 
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man who had been always turned around in his 
directions who awoke one morning to find that 
north was really north to him; his compass was 
for once straight with the world and the universe. 

But, I was like the man who once gets his world 
thus straightened out and tries elaborately to fix 
landmarks so as to make it permanent. Then one 
day he passes an old familiar landmark, forgets 
his vigilance, and suddenly reverts to his old mis- 
directions. So I lost myself in some little self- 
centered problem that seemed to me essential. 
When I looked around at the sun and the sky, I 
found that my compass was gone. I knew it ex- 
isted; no one from that time forth could make me 
believe that north was south, but for all practical 
purposes north WAS south for me. 

I became self-centered, self-conscious again. I 
began to worry about the outcome of every move 
I made. I was afraid of losing my popularity. I be- 
came depressed about my health. From a radiant, 
magnetic, unselfish, happy person, I became a self- 
conscious, calculating, timid, eccentric young fel- 
low, groping my way along, often right, sometimes 
wrong, but missing much of the joy in the world. 

Then I made a great discovery: To be converted 
is one thing; to stay converted is another. Even 
Jesus retired every once in a while to the moun- 
tain to pray. So wherever I go, I recommend to 
everyone the keeping of a quiet time every morn- 
ing and the participating in a prayer group once 
a week. 


III 


To stay converted and release all the powers 
that conversion brings, one should start each day 
with a little quiet time and start each week with 
a prayer group. If you are not in a prayer group, 
I urge you to start one or at least find a prayer 
partner. 

Some of the most wonderful prayer groups I 
know consist of husband and wife. By all means, 
every person who claims to be converted should 
try to find some time during the day when he can 
be alone with God. Luther always started the 
day with prayer, no matter how busy he was. 
When he had extra work to do that would fill 
every moment of the day, he increased his prayer 
hour. When he had sixteen hours’ work to do, in- 
stead of twelve, he rose four hours earlier than 
usual so that he could use four hours for prayer 
instead of his customary one or twe. 

A dear friend of mine, A. N. Williams, was 
greatly sought after by big companies because he 
brought a system and a spirit of harmony that few 
men had. When I asked him the secret of his 
power, he said, “I always start the day with a 
forty-minute period with God with a Bible in one 
hand and a book on prayer in the other.” 

Sinners need conversion. The entire world needs 
conversion. But you and I need reconversion. 
All mankind needs to turn and become as a little 
child, for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 








Question ER: When is a home Christian? 

Answerer: Answering that is difficult, if not 
impossible. I can as easily answer Yes or No to 
one who asks if I myself am a Christian. 

Q.—Of course it’s difficult to say whether or 
not any family is Christian. But it is an important 
question, isn’t it? It ought to be faced. You agree? 

A.—Yes—to both questions. 

Q.—Then let’s face it. When is a home Chris- 
tian? 

A.—When its adult members can sincerely say: 
We hope our family is becoming Christian. 

Q.—Becoming Christian? Do you mean that a 
family should have a policy and program for 
achieving such merit that 1t can be called Chris- 
tian? 

A.—That question calls for a complicated an- 
swer. First, let me make plain that no family— 
any more than an individual—can earn the right 
to belong to Christ. Yet I believe we who aspire 
to be Christian do have to work at the task. We 
must work as if the results depended on us, though 
we quite understand that no one and no family 
can save itself. God through Christ claims us; we 
do not claim God. His love reaches us and changes 
our attitudes and our conduct so that we may be 
Christlike. 

Q.—Am I to understand that individuals and 
families might work very hard at the Christian 
life and still fail to attain it? 

A.—Certainly works without faith are dead. 

Q.—I see you’ve reversed James—and you’ve 
not answered my question. But suppose a family 
knows and agrees that good deeds—even religious 
observances in home and church: prayer, Bible 
study, and all the rest—do not necessarily add up 
to the Christian life. Suppose, too, that this family 
is not content with good works and hungers for 
faith and deep certainty that its members are 
growing in Christlikeness. What can you say to 
these people? 

A.—I say they are well on their way, for they 
desire to be Christlike. Wanting to be that way 
impels them toward becoming Christlike. 

Q@.—That makes sense. Now, can you tell me 
just what family life has to do with making persons 
Christian? 

A.—The family is the perfect setting for testing 
whether we are growing in grace and knowledge 
of Jesus Christ. In this crucible of intimate human 
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The Christian Home: A Dialogue 






by WESNER FALLAW 


relations, normally you can perceive whether you 
and the other members of your family are enjoy- 
ing the fruit of the spirit: “love, joy, peace, 
patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentle- 
ness, self-control.” 

Q.—Paul’s list of the fruit of the Spirit was ad- 
dressed to a church. Do you imply that the family, 
like the church, is to be permeated with the spirit 
of Christ? 

A.—How else can it be Christian? 

Q.—But people simply aren’t like that. Examine 
those ideals one by one. Love, for instance. How 
many families do you know actually live by love? 
And peace. Peace indeed! Most families I know— 
church families, of course—are made up of one 
part peace and three parts bedlam! 

A.—Surely there are some families in which 
Paul’s spiritual fruits have ripened, but I’ll settle 
for green fruit. Young fruit. Even blooms—or a 
few promising buds that a family is guarding and 
cultivating. In the family trying to grow the buds 
of patience and kindness and self-control, friction 
and other devils can be managed. 

The undeveloped Christian home—and maybe 
also the mature Christian home—is not one from 
which strife and selfishness and meanness are 
wholly absent. Rather, the Christian family has 
spiritual resources upon which to draw in order 
to manage common and uncommon vices. Sin can 
not be banished, once and for all, from any home. 
But the Christian home accepts the freely offered 
grace of God and this power is released to over- 
come the power of unrighteousness that never 
stops trying to snare all persons, all groups of per- 
sons, including the Christian family. 

Q.—Please tell me exactly what sort of program 
a family ought to adopt as a means for becoming 
Christian. I want to see buds grow into mature 
spiritual fruit. 

A.—You’ve brought our dialogue back to “pro- 
gram” again. 

Q.—Correct. But you'll have to agree, won’t 
you, that a family desiring to be Christian has to 
follow some procedure in order to reach its goal? 

A.—Very good. We agree that mere works do 
not guarantee the spiritual life. We agree, further, 
I believe, that though we wait upon God to save 
our families, as he saves individuals, nevertheless 
we are to expend effort to be Christian. Making 
our homes Christlike calls for co-operative work 
with God. Now to reply to your query about pro- 
cedure: How does the family desiring to be Chris- 
tian move toward its goal? 








Mr. Fallaw 


1) The family will link itself with the church. 
I reason this way: An individual needs other 
people around him if he is to learn to be a human 
personality. Leave him, as an infant, among ani- 
mals, and he’ll remain subhuman. He has to inter- 
act with his kind. He is not sufficient unto himself. 

So with the family. The family seeking to be 
Christian must interact with the church. No family 
can live unto itself. It is made for communion with 
others who aspire to make Christ the center of 
their living. The Church—as the people of the 
covenant which God made with men—is the only 
spiritual environment suitable for the family’s 
Christian nurture. 

2) Atleast one parent—and most desirably both 
—will be personally committed to Christ. It may 
appear that this point should precede the other. 
In some instances one or both parents first com- 
mit themselves to Christ, then lead the family into 
life in the church. This is both desirable and logi- 
cal procedure. 

But in other instances fathers and mothers are 
linked with the church and yet remain uncom- 
mitted to Christ. It may be that they are in the 
church merely because their children are active in 
the church school. This condition leaves the fam- 
ily, at best, only superficially Christian. 

Moreover, if one parent sincerely tries to be 
Christian while the other exerts opposing in- 
fluence, the likelihood of the family group’s en- 
joying Christian wholeness is reduced almost to 
zero. Nevertheless, if at least one parent steadily 
seeks to exemplify Christ, the young in that fam- 
ily have a loving figure with whom to identify and 
who serves as a model. 
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Q.—May I interrupt? Do you imply that a child 
has to have at least one parent who is Christian 
before he can become Christian? 

A.—Yes, for it’s true in most cases. Usually 
children become Christian because their parents 
are Christian. But some react against the unchris- 
tian standards and conduct of their parents. From 
such parents children learn what not to be. 

Q.—But you do hold that the child needs an 
adult Christian to serve as a model, do you not? 

A.—I do. Just here let me add that the church 
can serve as a kind of foster family for the child 
or older person whose family isn’t Christian. Not 
only a minister or a church-school teacher but 
some other person may become the child’s Chris- 
tian model. 

Q.—I’d like to hear more about this “model” 
idea, but our time is running out. Do you wish to 
mention other procedures for the family to follow 
as it seeks to become Christlike? 

A.—Yes. Two more points. (3) Family life 
should become a continuing occasion for practicing 
reconciliation between persons. As this practice is 
perfected in the family, its members are fitted 
for the same kind of behavior toward all people 
in all situations. Understanding and forgiveness 
enable individuals to keep open toward other in- 
dividuals. The family group thus learns to keep 
open toward people of other classes, other races, 
other faiths. 

In the open, as opposed to the closed, family in- 
dividuals learn to distinguish between accepting 
another person as a person and rejecting certain 
of his standards. Too often this discrimination is 
lacking; the result is that we reject the evildoer 
as we reject his evil. Actually, of course, the Chris- 
tian response to him is both acceptance and love 
—in the very moment that we reject what he does. 

Christian family life teaches us to love the un- 
lovable, yet I hasten to add that both intelligence 
and Christlikeness sanction us feeling—and giv- 
ing expression to—righteous indignation. Chris- 
tians are not spineless, nor do they live in an un- 
realistic world. But their hostility may be expected 
to give way to righteous indignation. A care- 
ful study of Jesus’ life will make this point clearer. 

4) Finally, the family will bring its decisions 
for living into accord with the spirit of Christ. 
When his spirit is in a family, true self-fulfillment 
is achieved. Most of us have to spend a lifetime 
discovering how to harmonize personal freedom 
and responsibility, trying to grow beyond egoism 
into altruism; in fact, it may require a lifetime to 
see the self for what it is and may become. 

Normally the family is a human group that en- 
ables the individual to become civilized, to learn 
social graces and to find emotional stability. The 
Christian family is all this and more. It—like the 
Church—is a fellowship of persons in Christ. 

Q.—Haven’t you sketched an impossible course 
for the family? 

A.—‘With God all things are possible.” 




















Some members of the young- 
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ing the walls of a newly estab- 
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Some Young Adults I Know 


by VIRGINIA F. SMITH 


I WOULD like to tell you about a church-school 
class with which I am familiar. In 1951 the pastor 
and the religious-education director of St. John 
Methodist Church, Augusta, Georgia, recognized 
the need for a young-adult class in. the church 
school. It was decided that the class should be co- 
educational and should serve both the married 
and unmarried from ages 20 through 35. The pas- 
tor felt sure that he knew forty young adults who 
wanted such a class. Plans were completed, a 
meeting place and teacher selected, and the first 
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meeting date of the class set. Publicity had been 
good, and many persons had been contacted. 

The date arrived. The teacher was present. The 
meeting place was in readiness. Two persons were 
present! Disappointment, yes. Discouragement— 
no! 

Since its founding, the class has grown to full 
proportion. An overflowing classroom demands 
more spacious quarters. But the size of the class is 
still its least important feature. 

During the brief years of existence of the class, 
an average of two persons each month have joined 
the church from its ranks. Two persons have dedi- 
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cated their lives to full-time Christian service. 
Family altars have been established in many 
class-members’ homes. 

The class has pledged three hundred dollars 
each year to a mission special and has exceeded 
this amount each year. In addition, the class for 
one year pledged and paid a small monthly sum 
to the support of a theological student. 

But it is not about money that I wish to talk, 
but about service. I would like to tell you about 
some projects of the class. 

The class urged that a nursery be established 
in the church. A qualified person was hired to 
work there each Sunday. Members of the class 
assist in caring for the babies in order that other 
mothers and fathers may go to church. 

The Boy Scout troop has been reactivated, 
and the three scoutmasters are members of this 
young-adult class. 

From six to twelve class members sing in the 
church choir. 

From the class, too, have come eleven church- 
school teachers and counselors. A dozen or more 
of the young women are members of and leaders 
in the Woman’s Society of Christian Service or the 
Wesleyan Service Guild. The board of stewards of 
the church has claimed several young men. 

When the community felt the need for a club 
for underprivileged boys, this class volunteered 
to help. They scraped and painted the walls and 
floors of the old building that had been secured 
for the group. The class also set up a library. They 
built the shelves and secured a large number of 
books and magazine subscriptions. 

A Negro orphanage has claimed the efforts of 
the class. The interest started with the giving 
of Christmas presents to each child. When the gifts 
were delivered, the class recognized the need for 
more substantial help. For one season, the class 


PROTESTANT churches throughout the land 
are observing National Family Week this 
month. The suggested theme is “God in the 
Home: Peace in the World.” 

It is good that we give special attention to 
families every May, but what about the rest 
of the year? Does your church make a con- 
tinuing effort to strengthen the spiritual life 
of its families? 

Many churches have found that they could 
do this more effectively through the leader- 
ship of a committee on Christian family life. 
Such a committee, organized by your com- 
mission on education, should include three 
members of the commission: one should be 
the representative of the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service, one selected by the com- 
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supplied a full wardrobe of clothes for each child. 
The walls of the boys’ dormitory were cleaned 
and painted by the class; the electrical appliances 
(such as washing machines) were repaired. The 
class also put in a new wiring system. 

At present, the members of the class are assist- 
ing in the social and recreation program sponsored 
by the church each Sunday evening for the serv- 
icemen in this area (Camp Gordon). Here they 
plan and execute the recreation and serve as hosts 
and hostesses to the group. Plans are under way 
for a “Sunday dinner” downtown sponsored by 
the group for all church members, visitors, and 
servicemen, where the group may sit together in 
fellowship for the Sunday noon meal. 

The group has done spot jobs all along. Mem- 
bers have served in veterans’ hospitals, as leaders 
and advisers of Y-Teen groups, as leaders in girls’ 
clubs, boys’ clubs, community houses. They have 
helped unfortunate families, worked in church 
evangelistic programs, made church surveys, etc. 

Devotional services and musical programs are 
planned and given by these young men and 
women. Flowers for regular worship and for spe- 
cial occasions are provided by members of the 
group. Monthly get-to-gethers are planned and 
participated in by the class. Here Christian fel- 
lowship grows and class planning is done. 

Augusta has been (and still is) a transient area 
(the atom bomb is being built here). Members 
are lost and new ones added weekly. These young 
adults have grown in Christian love, fellowship, 
and service. 

Their closing prayer at each meeting and service 
is: “Dear Lord, help us to love thee. Fill us with 
thy gracious goodness that our lives may over- 
flow in deeds of love and kindness to others. Help 
us to follow thy commandments and do thy will 
each day. In Jesus’ name. Amen.” 





mission on membership and evangelism, and 
others chosen because of their special skill 
and concern for Christian family living. 

This committee would be concerned about 
these areas: (1) family fellowship, (2) par- 
ents understanding their children, (3) home 
and church co-operation, (4) guiding parents’ 
growth, (5) helping youth prepare for mar- 
riage, (6) National Family Week. 

The leaflet, The Committee on Christian 
Family Life in the Local Church (3020-C),. 
outlines briefly some points to be considered. 
It lists leaflets, audio-visuals, and other re- 
source materials. Order from Service Depart- 
ment, Board of Education, Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tennessee. (Cash or check must accom- 
pany order. 25 cents for 12; $2.00 per 100.) 
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Work To Restore “The Last Supper” 


by ZELMA GOSLEE LOCKE 


LEONARDO DA VINCI'S ageless masterpiece 
has been preserved for future generations through 
the painstaking work of Professor Mauro Pellic- 
cioli, Italy’s master restorer of paintings. It took 
several years to bring back the original colors. 

Very little of the art works of Leonardo is left 
to us, for at least three reasons. First, partly of 
the accident of circumstances; secondly, partly 
willfulness on the artist’s part—sometimes he 
worked in a less enduring medium; and lastly, his 
great distrust of himself—he seems to have de- 
layed completing his works, always searching for 
defects, defeating himself by his very carefulness. 

Most of us, when we think of the Bible story of 
the Last Supper, think of Leonardo’s picture of it 
—Christ and the Twelve Disciples seated at that 
long table. We think of the fears, curiosities, and 
horrors chasing across the faces of the apostles 
when Jesus said: “One of you shall betray me,” 
and each after the other asked, “Lord, is it I?” 
Sheer genius characterizes the expression of those 
human feelings and of Jesus’ own superb and sor- 
rowful acceptance of the inevitable. 

“The Last Supper” was painted in a way that 
peculiarly brings out the workings of Leonardo’s 
spirit. At the command of his patron, the Duke 
of Milan, Leonardo painted it on the refectory 
walls of Santa Maria delle Grazie in Milan. At 
the same time he was working on an equestrian 
bronze statue of the Duke’s father. 

Leonardo spent most of sixteen years working 
on the statue, always tortured by his inability to 
achieve his own superb ideal. At last it was ready 
to be cast in bronze and was set up temporarily 
outside the Duke’s home. His old enemies, the 
French, who had long been threatening the Duke, 
beseiged Milan, and their archers demolished the 
statue. 

Seized by a furious sort of vigor, Leonardo 
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would work ecstatically on “The Last Supper” 
from daylight to dark without food. Here was the 
subject that he had always longed to paint. Then 
he would have strange moods when he would 
stare at the painting, leaving it untouched for 
days. But in 1498 it was finished. 

Unfortunately, the artist would not work in 
fresco, which would not allow the constant re- 
touching that his ideals demanded. Even before 
the close of the fifteenth century the mural began 
to show damage. The usual frescoes, painted on 
damp, fresh mortar into which the colors can 
penetrate, endure for a longer time. Da Vinci’s 
tempera paint applied on a dry wall soon began 
to fade and crack. 

The dampness of the monastery speeded the 
deterioration. Aerial bombing ruptured a wall 
during World War II, but the wall on which is 
painted “The Last Supper” miraculously held. 
Before the broken wall could be repaired, how- 
ever, the painting was further damaged by ex- 
posure to moisture, weather, and dust. 

The new work of restoration culminates four 
centuries of trying to preserve the cracking, fad- 
ing painting. Many unknown aartists have at- 
tempted to restore it, mostly by retouching and 
daubing here and there over the broken sections, 
trying to match the original colors. 

When Pelliccioli cleaned the dirt-filled cracks 
and removed the added paint, the original back- 
ground slowly emerged. He also reinforced Leo- 
nardo’s original colors to retard their crumbling 
into dust. 

His most difficult work in thirty-five years as a 
famous art restorer, Pelliccioli has refused any 
pay for this work. “It is a gift to Italian and foreign 
art lovers,” he explains. 

Every year 150,000 people come to the old mon- 
astery to see the painting. The monastery bell even 
rings at midnight because many tourists who will 
be in Milan only for the night wish to see “The 
Last Supper.” 











HE Lo. 

I’m mighty glad that I was invited to talk with 
you about the easy way to prepare for teaching. 

Why should I welcome this opportunity? 

Because I think that I have something to say. 

That’s the real key to zest in communication, 
you know. Whether through the pages of a periodi- 
cal, or face to face, or in a letter, the person who 
has something he wants to say is glad to have the 
chance. He doesn’t dread it as a burden, but seeks 
it as an opportunity. 

How do you feel about facing your class next 
Sunday? Is it a job that has to be done, and you'll 
try to make the best of it? Are you a little sorry 
that you agreed to teach and wish someone else 
would take the class? Or do you look forward to 
Sunday morning with enthusiasm—as an hour to 
be thoroughly enjoyed? 

You can develop the last attitude. If you already 
have it, give thanks and try to gain it to an even 
greater degree! 

Here are some very specific suggestions as to 
how you can do it—the easy way. 

Before I give them, maybe you’d like to know 
how they were developed. All of them grew out of 
life-situation problems. For there is another person 
in your church who faces the weekly task of find- 
ing a fresh, vital message. That person is your 
pastor. Week after week, he must have something 
to say—and he can’t depend upon prepared helps, 
as so many teachers do. 

From facing the personal problems involved in 
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Double Your 


by WEBB GARRISON 


preaching and in writing, I’ve been fortunate 
enough to find some methods that work for me. If 
you ll give them a try, they’ll work for you, too. 


I 


A note of warning: No teacher (or preacher) 
can have anything very vital to say unless it is his 
very own. Prepared helps are fine. In fact, you 
can’t do a good job without them. But the fact that 
an oak stick makes a good walking cane doesn’t 
mean you should try to use it as a crutch. 

Use all the prepared guides that you find help- 
ful—but do not depend upon them alone. It isn’t 
your own message if you simply give out, parrot- 
like, the ideas and interpretations of other persons. 
That’s true no matter how learned or pious or 
distinguished they may be. 


II 


Give yourself plenty of time. 

Jonah discovered that gourds sometimes grow 
very rapidly. But gourds aren’t worth very much. 
It takes time to grow oak trees—or Sunday-school 
lessons. 

Fortunately, our editors have devised a publica- 
tion that will help you to use your time well. Per- 
haps you are already familiar with Daily Bible 
Lessons. If not, you are missing an opportunity. 

Material in it is not designed to take the place 
of any other church-school literature. Use of it 
will not reduce the importance of hard work with 
the resources already familiar to you. But if you 
teach the International Lessons Series, you’ll find 
that this little magazine will help set your mind 
on fire. 

What has this to do with your use of time? 

Just this. By reading the treatment in Daily 
Bible Lessons, you will automatically avoid that 
worst of all teaching practices—waiting until 
Saturday night (or Sunday morning) to read the 
lesson. 

For best results, skim through your regular 
lesson materials on Sunday afternoon or evening 
the week before that lesson is to be taught. This 

















will help you to get the broad outlines in mind 
and to be alert for ideas related to them. 

Then take a few minutes to read in Daily Bible 
Lessons each day of the week. You’ll not get the 
same results by simply putting it among your 
teaching materials and reading the treatment for 
all seven days at once. 

An idea put into your thinking on Tuesday has 
time to mature. It may bear fruit along about 
Friday or Saturday. If you wait until late in the 
week to start thinking about it, the fruit may not 
appear until some time the following week—too 
late for use with the lesson. 

Notice that in Daily Bible Lessons the lesson 
text is printed in the familiar King James reading 
at the beginning of the week. Then the daily read- 
ings are given in the modern-language style of the 
Revised Standard Version. Frequently a com- 
parison of the two will bring out an idea or an in- 
sight that neither text would produce alone. 

A search for a message of your own, rather than 
a borrowed one... . Plenty of time for your ideas 
to grow and develop. ... 


III 


Here’s the third side of the triangle: keep alert 
for teaching materials in everyday experiences; 
jot them down when they occur to you. 

Ordinary, everyday life in your own commu- 
nity is the source of your best illustrations, ex- 
amples, and challenges. Such material is around 
you all the time, waiting to be picked up. But no 
one ever sees it unless he is looking for it. 

Have you noticed the way in which different 
persons see various things when riding in a single 
car? If the husband operates a service station, 
he’ll notice details about every service station on 
the road. His wife, who is dreaming of building a 
home one of these days, is so preoccupied with 
ranch-style homes that she doesn’t see a single 
station. Small Johnny pays no attention to houses 
or service stations—but notices dogs, calves, buz- 
zards, and one old gray mule. His big sister, just 
reaching the age to become boy conscious, reads 
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all the billboards with references to romance. 

Four persons ride along a highway together, see 
four different sets of things. Each notices some- 
thing in which he is interested. 

Just so in preparing for teaching. If you have 
the problem of greed in mind when you leave 
home in the morning, during the day you are 
likely to see something that will throw light on it. 
If you are wrestling with the nature of God’s for- 
giveness for erring men, during the day you may 
find some fresh and vital illustration of the way 
forgiveness changes life. 

Daily Bible Lessons breaks the week’s lesson 
text into small units. Each deals with just one 
theme—related to the lesson. By reading one 
every day—and thinking about it—you’ll find a 
multitude of opportunities to make notes for Sun- 
day. Be sure to carry a notebook or some index 
cards with you at all times. 

Having prepared yourself mentally and spiritu- 
ally, you are likely to “have an inspiration” at the 
most unlikely time and place. No matter how vivid 
and pertinent the idea, you may forget it unless 
you make a memorandum. In Alice in Wonder- 
land, Lewis Carroll has the absent-minded king 
say, “The horror of this moment I shall never, 
never forget.” “You will though,’ warns the 
queen, “unless you make a memorandum of it.” 

Look for your own fresh materials from every- 
day life. Prepare all during the week, rather than 
waiting until late Saturday evening. Jot down 
your ideas and insights as they occur to you. 

Such use of Daily Bible Lessons, a supplement 
to your other teaching tools but not a substitute 
for them, will make it easy for you to get a message 
of your own every week. When you appear in the 
classroom, you may not say it in words, but every- 
one will know you're feeling, “I’m glad to be here 
—I think I have a message for you!” 

Furthermore, your class members will have 
been stimulated in their thinking on the lesson 
if they have read this periodical daily. 

[Daily Bible Lessons, pocket size, with forty 
pages, may be ordered with your other church- 
school literature (15 cents a quarter) .—EpITOR] 
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Great Homes of the Bible 
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May is the month of Mother’s Day. It is 
also the season when we stress the Christian 
home in our literature. Through articles and 
special studies The Methodist Church faces 
up to its call to make its family life Christlike. 

The Bible is a home book for the home. 
Both the Hebrews and the Christians whose 
story it tells were a home-loving people. Out 
of a rich family fellowship their sons and 
daughters came forth to lift the standards of 
the day in which they lived. Yes, along with 
the Temple and the synagogue, the home 
played its part, and played it magnificently. 


I 


The Bible tells the stories of some out- 
standing homes where mothers and fathers 
reared their children to appreciate their 
religious heritage, to feel responsible for the 
life of the nation, and to love God. The father 
taught his sons the Shema, found in Deuter- 
onomy 6:4-5: “Hear, O Israel: The Lorp our 
God is one Lorp; and you shall love the Lorp 
your God with all your heart, and with all 
your soul, and with all your might.” This was 
commanded in the Law which required that 
children be taught diligently the things of 
the Lord. 

Mothers played their part also. It is sig- 
nificant that in the Old Testament homes 
which the Bible presents, it is the women 
of the family whose influence predominated. 
Who was it that kept Moses alert to the 
plight of his people? Was it not his mother 
whose daring and brilliant planning saved 
the life of her infant son, and arranged it so 
that she would be his nurse at Pharaoh’s 
court? It took a wonderful teacher to keep 
the growing boy and youth from becoming 
soft and losing his ideals in the pleasures of 
the Egyptian palace. And his mother was that 
teacher. 


II 


It was a mother also who dedicated Samuel 
to the service of the Lord God, even before 
he was born. She prayed for the opportunities 
of motherhood and, when they were given 
her, made them beautiful beyond imagining. 
Her husband loved her with a deep tender- 
ness, even though she had borne him no son. 
And when God gave her a child, he did not 
interfere as she took him to Eli the priest for 
religious guidance. 





There was another Old Testament home 
that achieved immortality because it was 
dedicated to the Lord. It was a place of 
poverty and deprivation, but also a sanctuary 
of love. So impressive was the spirit of this 
household that Jesus himself referred to it 
in his Nazareth sermon some nine hundred 
years later. In this home lived a widow and 
her son. Instead of growing bitter toward God 
because of her plight, she offered a simple 
lodging to Elijah the prophet. As itinerant 
Methodist preachers were to find rest and 
refreshment centuries later in the homes of 
American pioneers, so this fearless man of 
God turned to this dwelling of an unnamed 
widow when enemies threatened his life. 


Til 


The New Testament knows some remark- 
able homes also, where God was revered and 
children taught to respect his Word and 
walk in his ways. Of course, the greatest 
tribute ever paid to a home was when God 
entrusted his own son to the rearing of 
Joseph and Mary. He was not brought up in 
the Temple amidst the chanting of the priests, 
but rather in the center of a family, sur- 
rounded by brothers and sisters and presided 
over by dedicated parents. Jesus learned to 
respect and obey these loved ones who guided 
his growing life, and he honored Joseph be- 
yond words to describe when he chose the 
name “Father” for God. 

Another New Testament home that is 
renowned for its inspiring contribution to his- 
tory is that of Mary, mother of John Mark. 
It was in this quiet retreat that Jesus ate the 
final meal with the Twelve. Here he estab- 
lished the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
and in this upper chamber taught truths that 
have been precious treasures to millions of 
Christians. Just imagine the privilege of pro- 
viding the setting for the Upper Room dis- 
courses of Jesus (John 14 through 17)! 

But there is more. It is likely that Mary’s 
home was also the site for the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit at Pentecost. As the one 
hundred and twenty tarried in prayer, Jesus 
returned in the Spirit to dwell forever in the 
hearts of his followers. And it all happened 
in a home. From a Christian dwelling to a 
blessed indwelling. Yes, a home can become 
a temple if it is dedicated to the Lord. 















(continued ) 


UNIT VII: GREAT TEACHINGS OF THE BIBLE 





by RHODA C. EDMESTON 


May 6: Jesus Christ, 


the Promised Savior 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Tue idea of saviorhood runs through the Old 
Testament and is, of course, basic in the New. 
In the former it was, for the most part, the people 
or nation of Israel that was to be saved, and their 
salvation was an act of God. 

It is perhaps in the Book of Isaiah that the 
term “savior,” or its equivalent “redeemer” is 
most frequently applied to God (43:3, 11; 45:26b; 
63: 8, 16b) , but the idea is present from the earliest 
times to the latest. It was God who came to their 
rescue when they were in bondage in Egypt; it 
was he who saved them in the Red Sea crisis and 
from their enemies in the land of Canaan. 

But these acts of salvation were often executed 
through an agent. In the beginning it was Moses, 
and he is referred to as “his chosen one” in Psalms 
106: 23. The judges of the early days in Canaan 
were called saviors whom God raised up for the 
people (Judges 3:9). 

The kings of a later time were thought of as 
God’s agents and, like the priests, were anointed 
for their tasks (1 Samuel 16:13; 2 Samuel 5:3). 
So the king came to be known as God’s anointed 
one (Psalms 132:10; 1 Samuel 26:23). From this 
comes the term “Messiah” which is the Hebrew 
form of “anointed one.” 

At first this term was applied quite generally. 
But as kings failed to bring to Israel the salvation 
envisioned for her, this dream was transferred to 
the future. There grew up the idea of a pre- 
eminent anointed one, the Messiah, through whom 
God would bring them into the anticipated period 
of blessing. 

The Greek form of the word Messiah, “anointed 
one,” translated into English is “Christ.” 

In the Old Testament the basic idea was that 
salvation was the “work of God”; it was often 
thought of as being achieved directly by him. As 
time went on, however, the hope most frequently 
took the form of the expectation of a Messiah. But 
as to the type of person he was to be and the role 
he would play, ideas varied (Isaiah 11:1 ff.; Jer- 
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miah 33:16; Ezekiel 37:24; Zechariah 6:12-13). 

One Old Testament prophet saw more deeply 
into the problem of salvation and grasped the idea 
that in vicarious suffering there was a power for 
its achievement (Isaiah 53). While the Suffering 
Servant figure was seldom or never identified with 
that of the Messiah in pre-New Testament think- 
ing, both were thought of as God’s agents for the 
salvation of Israel, and the term “servant” was 
sometimes applied to the Messiah. But it was in 
relation to the historic person of Jesus that they 
merged. Then Second Isaiah’s insight threw light 
on the problem which Jesus’ death presented and 
gave new depth to the messianic concept. 

Previously the form and content of the mes- 
sianic hope varied from person to person. The idea 
of suffering and defeat for the Messiah was foreign 
to it. That he would introduce a kingdom of right- 
eousness was probably common to all. With some 
the latter aspect was not prominent. With others, 
like John the Baptist, moral reform was primary 
(Luke 3:3, 10-14). The Messiah was to save the 
people from their sins (Matthew 1:21), and the 
presence of God among them was an essential 
feature (Matthew 1:23). 

When Peter exclaimed, “You are the Christ” 
(Matthew 16:16) i.e. the Messiah, he was identify- 
ing Jesus with the person denoted by the term. 
But what did Peter expect in the Messiah? Jesus’ 
response suggests he is pleased with Peter’s iden- 
tification of him with the Messiah. But he im- 
mediately sets about correcting Peter’s concept by 
introducing the idea of suffering. It would seem, 
then, that Jesus thought of himself as the fulfil- 
ment of the messianic hope with definite modifica- 
tions of its current form. 

Jesus as the Messiah reaffirmed all that 
was best, either explicitly or implicitly, in the 
messianic hope. He is the Savior through whom 
comes salvation from sin. He brought God to men 
in a new way (John 14:9). 

In his life, and especially in his death on the 
cross, he became the supreme exemplification of 
the saving power of vicarious suffering and 
showed it to be a principle in the heart of God. 


1] 










May l13: 
Temptation 
and Sin 


The article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


For the purpose of this study temptation may 
be defined as that which incites man to sin. 

Since the incidents recounted in Genesis 3 and 
4 depict the elements involved in temptation and 
an act of sin with a clarity found in few other 
places, an analysis of this presentation will be 
helpful. The validity of this presentation is not 
affected by one’s opinion as to the historical ac- 
curacy of the material. Its value lies in the truth 
it expresses in regard to how sin germinates and 
grows in any individual, then or now. 

From Genesis 3 several points may be noted: 

1. There is a background of freedom implied. 
The two people in the garden were commanded 
not to eat the fruit of a certain tree. But the fruit 
was within their reach. They were free to eat the 
fruit if they should so decide. That is a general 
principle. There can be no moral responsibility 
if there is no freedom. 

2. There was a known and recognized command 
to the contrary, with a punishment attached if it 
were disregarded. That too is a constant element 
in the experience. An act is not a sin unless it is 
a violation of a known and recognized principle 
of right, grounded in the will of God, the violation 
of which one has reason to believe will bring 
detrimental results. 

3. There was a suggestion to disregard the com- 
mand which seemed to come from without. This is 
general. It may come from another person or just 
“flash into one’s mind.” 

4, The fruit appeared attractive. A suggestion 
is not a temptation, exerts no power, unless it 
appeals to one, awakens a response from within. 

5. Then there was rationalization. The command 
had not been given for their good. It was dictated 
by an arbitrary power for its own benefit (verses 
4-5). No punishment will follow its violation. They 
can do it and “get by with it.” 

6. As a result of this rationalization the act is 
committed by one individual at first. This had an 
influence on the other so that he was induced to 
do it too. Any act, good or bad, tends to reproduce 
itself in other lives. “No man liveth to himself.” 

7. There follow the consequences or punish- 
ment. Each is held responsible for his or her act, 
regardless of other influences. 

a. The first of these consequences is an interrup- 
tion of the fellowship with God. It is interesting 
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that it is the man and woman who flee from God 
as a result of their sin, not he who turns against 
them (verse 8). This result of sin is stated in other 
places in the Bible as Isaiah 59: 2. 

b. The second is loss of privileges. They were 
expelled from the garden (verse 23). Of how 
many privileges is the man of today deprived, in- 
dividually and socially, because of his own sins 
or those of others? 

c. In chapter 4 we see another consequence of 
sin in the case of Cain. That is separation from his 
fellow men. The principle still operates and can be 
seen exemplified in the cruel estrangement of 
friends or the tragic chasms separating groups and 
nations. 

The fourth point mentioned above has to do 
with the matter of responses, and so goes back to 
the heart, to man’s attitudes. This is stated most 
clearly and emphatically by Jesus as shown in the 
passages quoted and commented upon by Stokes. 
But profoundly religious spirits have sensed it 
through the ages, for example, Jeremiah, and his 
teaching of the new covenant (31:31 ff.), the 
psalmist’s prayer in 51:10, and Paul in Galatians 
5:22-25. It was envy in the heart of Cain that 
made favor shown to Abel cause him to kill the 
latter (Genesis 4:5). 

One must recognize that temptation is not al- 
ways to choose the bad. Often it is to choose the 
lower good instead of the higher, or to secure the 
good by wrong means. This is clearly seen in the 
temptation of Jesus (Matthew 4:1-11). 

His purpose was good—to bring in the kingdom 
of God. The suggestions appealed to him precisely 
because they promised to further the realization 
of that good purpose. Feeding hungry people was 
good in itself and did find a place in his program 
later. But here it was out of proportion. In his kind 
of Kingdom it could not have the first place. So, al- 
though good, it had to be rejected. In a moral and 
spiritual purpose the means must harmonize with 
the end, since they in part determine it. 

This helps us understand how this experience 
was a real temptation for Jesus. It has always 
been a problem to think of evil appealing to Jesus, 
but a lesser good might temporarily, appealing as 
it did to his love and compassion for people. 

Now one sees that a right sense of values is 
necessary as a safeguard against temptation. Sin 
may consist in sacrificing a greater but more dis- 
tant good for a lesser but more immediate one. 
This was Esau’s sin (Genesis 25: 29-34), but it 
runs through all phases of modern life. Then too 
the effect of an act on others may cause a good to 
become sin (1 Corinthians 8: 7-13). 

Stokes has noted that there are values in temp- 
tation. It is a part of freedom. It develops moral 
fibre (James 1:2). It makes possible the glory of 
victory (James 1:12). Victory is meaningless 
where there is no battle. While we do not seek 
temptation, we yet recognize it as a necessary 
price to be paid in the achievement of personality. 
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May 20: 
Repentance and 
Forgiveness 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


REPENTANCE and forgiveness may be consid- 
ered in relation to the problem of sin, in the sense 
in which they are the solution of it. 

The Bible mentions a sense of guilt, personal or 
corporate, as one of the damaging effects of sin 
(Ezra 9:6; Isaiah 6:5). This is a factor taken into 
account by modern psychiatry also, where it is 
recognized as a source of personality disorders. 
Psychiatry finds partial relief from it by bringing 
it out into the open, that is by confession. Bible 
writers also know of this source of release, as 
Psalms 32: 3-4. 

Religious systems through the ages have at- 
tempted to provide for this need of confession in 
their systems and practices, for example, the con- 
fessional of the Roman Catholic Church. 

But the Bible goes much deeper. A religious 
person who thinks of the universe as grounded in 
personality feels the need of a harmonious rela- 
tionship with that Personality for the fullest de- 
velopment of his own and for the satisfaction of 
the deepest needs of his life. The moral order as 
grounded in the very nature of the universe is then 
the expression of the will of that Person. A viola- 
tion of the moral order is therefore disobedience 
to his commands, that is sin, and sin against God. 
“Against thee, thee only, have I sinned” (Psalms 
51:4). 

Guilt becomes deeper because it carries with it 
a sense of God’s disapproval. It interrupts or 
makes impossible friendly relations with him. 
This breaking of a relationship between man and 
God or between man and man is one of the basic 
consequences of sin (Isaiah 59:2). 

Forgiveness may well be understood then as 
the re-establishing of friendly relations, for ex- 
ample, the prodigal son (Luke 15: 11-32). It might 
be better to speak of the forgiveness of the sinner 
rather than of the sins. 

This helps us to understand why repentance is 
necessary for forgiveness. Forgiveness in this 
sense of re-establishing friendly relationships is 
not a one-way street. 

This can be illustrated on the human level. If a 
person is deliberately and continually doing an- 
other harm and acting deceitfully toward him, that 
other can forgive him in the sense of maintaining 
an attitude of positive good will toward him, but 
not in the sense of having fellowship with him and 


confidence in him. That is possible only when the 
offender changes his attitude, that is, repents. 

The same is true of God. He stands willing and 
eager to receive the sinner but cannot do so until 
the latter returns. Hence the repeated call to 
repentance in the Old Testament and the New. 

At least three aspects of repentance are noted 
in the Bible: (1) There is sorrow for an act. See 
2 Corinthians 7:9-10. See also Matthew 26:75. 
With this sorrow there is implied turning away 
from sin. (2) Restitution, as far as possible (Luke 
19:8). (3) A turning to God, see Acts 14:15; 
Hosea 3:5; 6:1; 14:1. 

This fact of the necessity for repentance is 
significant also in connection with the references 
to the mission of Jesus as that of removing sin. 
(See 1 John 3:5, also John 1:29; 1 Peter 1:18-19). 

Jesus’ exemplification of the suffering love of 
God in his life and especially through his death on 
the cross has had a power greater than anything 
else to move men to the repentance necessary for 
the forgiveness and removal of sin. He also showed 
in his person the persistent positive good will of 
God toward man. God longs to establish friendly 
relations with him and treat him as if he had not 
sinned, just as soon as man’s changed attitude 
makes that possible. 

This latter idea is implied in the term “steadfast 
love” used so frequently in the Old Testament, and 
it is set forth clearly by Hosea (11:1-9). It is il- 
lustrated in the father’s welcome of the prodigal 
son, in Luke 15, and stated in 1 John 1:9: “If we 
confess our sins, he is faithful and just, and will 
forgive us our sins and cleanse us from all unright- 
eousness.” It is the abounding grace of God of 
which Paul speaks in Romans 5:20. But it is best 
understood when incarnated in Jesus. 

Such forgiveness is the blessedness to which the 
psalmist refers (32:1-2): 


Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is covered. 
Blessed is the man to whom the Lorp imputes no 
iniquity, ... 


The sense of guilt is removed and replaced by an 
assurance of God’s favor (Psalms 85:2-3). 

One might note that since it is the sinner who is 
forgiven rather than the sins, it does not neces- 
sarily remove the consequences of sin, except 
those of broken relationships and a sense of guilt. 
Yet both of these result in the liberating of life 
forces within the personality which makes possible 
victory over sin and new relationships with one’s 
fellow man. 

These liberating forces may express themselves 
in the physical life of the person, as was the case 
with the paralytic (Mark 2:1-12). Paul states 
it, “If any one is in Christ, he is a new creation” 
(2 Corinthians 5:17). The psalmist, after speaking 
of forgiveness, says, “So that your youth is re- 
newed like the eagle’s” (Psalms 103: 5b). 
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May 27: 
Faith 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In New Testament writings the term faith has at 
least three meanings. These are related but not 
identical. 

1. In the Letter of James it is equivalent to be- 
lief, in the sense of intellectual acceptance of an 
idea. He gives an example in which he rates it 
rather low (James 2:19). Demons may possess it 
and remain demons. Yet it is good as far as it goes. 
“You do well,” he says, to have such faith. It just 
doesn’t go far enough. The writer of the Letter to 
the Hebrews considers this type of faith essential 
(11:6), as Paul apparently does (see Romans 
10:14). 

This intellectual acceptance is achieved in the 
field of religion, as elsewhere, on the basis of in- 
formation received (Romans 10:14) and the evi- 
dence considered. This evidence the Christian 
should be ready to present at any time (1 Peter 
3:15). 

2. Faith is defined in Hebrews 11:1 in terms of 
assurance and conviction. These are deeper than 
intellectual belief. So this meaning goes beyond 
the other since it is conviction in regard to things 
not seen, that is, the nonmaterial, and also in re- 
gard to that which cannot be established by evi- 
dence. This is exemplified by the scientist whose 
proceedings are based on the dependability of the 
physical universe, which cannot be proven (see 
Stokes); but even better in the field of human re- 
lations. Every successful marriage is built on con- 
fidence in each other’s loyalty. 

3. With Paul the term faith is essentially 
commitment to, and appropriation of, the revela- 
tion of God in Christ. This brings men into life in 
the Spirit, which for Paul is salvation. It, of course, 
involves belief and conviction. In Hebrews the 
idea of commitment is implicit. So that the con- 
cepts are related. Its use in Hebrews is broader, as 
its workings are traced through all Old Testament 
history. Paul’s references are strictly to the Chris- 
tian faith. 

In the thinking of the writer of the Letter to the 
Hebrews faith is first of all an assurance that 
things which do not appear, that is, spiritual 
forces, are more basic than those that are seen, 
the material (11:1). Commitment to such an as- 
surance would mean putting primary confidence 
in spiritual forces. 

The tendency of man through the ages has been 
to pay homage to what is seen and to place his 
his confidence in physical power. Habakkuk has 
a caustic statement about such an attitude (1:16- 
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17) . Isaiah condemns “those who go down to Egypt 
for help,” because, he says, “The Egyptians are 
man and not God” (Isaiah 31:1, 3). Zechariah ex- 
presses the same idea: “Not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, says the Lorp of Hosts” 
(4:6). 

Where shall the modern Christian place his con- 
fidence for victory, in atomic bombs or the power 
of truth and reason and expressions of positive 
good will, in flesh or spirit? 

Habakkuk says “the righteous shall live by his 
faith” (2:4b). It is the guiding principle of his 
life. It determines his scale of values according to 
which he makes his choices. His decision is based 
on his conviction of the reality of things not seen; 
his assurance that “the things that are seen are 
transient, but the things that are unseen are eter- 
nal” (2 Corinthians 4:18b). One might contrast 
this with the pastor who, when urged to take a 
stand on a matter of principle, answered, “I have 
to think of my salary.” 

This faith enables men to venture out into un- 
expected areas morally and spiritually, as did 
Abraham of old (Hebrews 11:8). Like Abraham, 
men of faith dare to obey God’s commands in the 
face of seemingly inevitable defeat, leaving the 
results to him. Contrast with this the statement, 
“T know it is the Christian thing to do, but think 
what the consequences would be if we were to do 
it, society being what it is.” . 

Faith brings victory (Luke 17:6). Lack of it 
means defeat. It enables men to face persecution 
and martyrdom (Hebrews 11: 36-38). 

It is the ultimate answer to the problem of suf- 
fering, as Habakkuk found; for it brings men into 
an experience of God which cannot be affected by 
outward circumstances. He expresses his faith 
triumphantly in 3:17-18: 


Though the fig tree do not blossom, 
nor fruit be on the vines, 

the produce of the olive fail 
and the fields yield no food, 


yet I will rejoice in the Lorp, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation. 


Similar expressions are found in Isaiah 12:2; 
26: 3. 

Truly the righteous lives by his faith, and it is a 
life of progress and power and peace and poise. 

For the Christian the object of faith is the God 
revealed in Jesus, the father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. We are sure of the victory of and through 
spiritual forces that are grounded in him. 
It is little wonder then that the fact over which 
Jesus marveled most was people’s lack of faith, in 
his day and ours. 

Thus one of Jesus’ followers wrote, “Whatever 
is born of God overcomes the world; and this is 


the victory that overcomes the world, our faith” 
(1 John 5:4). 
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and Commissioned 


p——The Leader in Action 


by C. HERBERT PICHT 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” and 
“Quotes for the Lesson” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Acts 9:1-6, 10-19a. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the beginning of a new and interesting 
unit of eight lessons entitled “New Horizons.” 
Significantly, this unit will continue to explore 
further the records of the witnessing of the en- 
larging circle of early believers. The expansion 
of the Christian Church that is directed toward 
our present day and the essentials of Christian 
conversion will also be studied. From the begin- 
ning, conversion was important to those who 
would follow Jesus. This unit will consider the 
answer to the divine commission to spread the 
Master’s teachings throughout the world. 

The aim of these lessons is threefold: To 
acquaint adults with (1) the importance of con- 
version, or changed lives, in the expansion of the 
Christian Church; (2) the function of the will of 
God in the life of the Church; and (3) the com- 
mission laid upon all men to spread the gospel of 
Christ through sharing and concern with others. 

This is the second unit dealing with the Acts 
of the Apostles. You may find it helpful to review 
Unit IV (Acts 1 through 8) in your student’s ma- 
terial. Perhaps it will prove helpful to review the 
titles of the lessons in Unit IV for the class rather 
than attempt to condense so much material into 
the introduction. 

The lesson “Converted and Commissioned” is 
a good one to start this unit on “New Horizons.” 





Dr. Picut is chaplain of Allegheny College in Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. 
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For new horizons can come only through the ex- 
perience of a changed personal life. This concept 
of conversion ought to be clearly defined before 
the class, 

There are many sources for study in prepara- 
tion for this lesson. In addition to the material 
found in Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, Daily 
Bible Lessons, and the daily Bible readings, is The 
International Lesson Annual for 1956, edited by 
C. M. Laymon. “Bible Lesson in Today’s News” in 
current issues of Christian Advocate will prove 
helpful. Use also the article on page 1. See page 
18 for further suggestions for reading. 

As you prepare to teach, you may wish to re- 
think your own conversion experience or some 
examples of converted lives in your own church. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. Paul’s conversion important but unique 
III. Essentials of Christian conversion 
IV. The expansion of Christianity started with a 
person 


To BEGIN 


What will be the mind set of your class on the 
lesson title “Converted and Commissioned”? Per- 
haps a brief definition of the term “conversion” 
would be helpful to establish its meaning in the 
light of the lesson and the limitations in which 
you wish to teach. 

An excellent comparison could be made by 
portraying Paul before conversion, indicating his 
birth (21:39), his citizenship (22:28), his educa- 
tion (22:3), his intensity (8:1; 9:1), his promise 
of leadership as a devout, scholarly Pharisee. Then 
read the first part of the Bible passage, Acts 9: 
1-6. 

The use of a blackboard is helpful to some 
teachers. Perhaps you could write upon it the 
teaching outline, one heading at a time, allowing 
space to note various important points. In this way 
your class will more easily follow your discourse. 
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Paul 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


The Scripture lesson is an account of the con- 
version of Paul. He was a man of purpose. He 
was of pure Israelite descent and by birth a Roman 
citizen. He was well educated at the university at 
Tarsus, his home town, and later under Gamaliel 
“according to the strict manner of the law.” He 
probably spoke at least two languages, Hebrew 
and Greek. 

You may wish to refer to Paul’s dedication to 
religious matters before his Damascus road expe- 
rience. Originally his purpose was the extinction 
of the early Christian Church; later, to preach the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. 

In helping adults understand Paul’s conversion 
experience, you will want to point out that the en- 
counter between Paul and Christ did not come 
with a bolt of lightning. There was no difference 
in Christ appearing to Paul on the Damascus road 
than there was to the eleven at the Ascension. 
Paul indicates (Acts 22: 4-16; 26:9-18) that, above 
all, he was confronted with Christ, who called 
him to a radical about-face. Through Christ he re- 
ceived new insight into the nature of God. In his 
letters (Galatians 1:15; 2 Corinthians 4:5) Paul 
stresses this inner change that took place, stressing 
God’s grace rather than details of the experience. 


II. Paul’s conversion important but unique 


You may wish to point out that the important 
aspect of Paul’s conversion was that his character 
changed its center of emphasis from himself to 
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Christ. The Damascus road experience was unique 
in detail, but the changed personal life is the heart 
of the matter. It may be helpful to suggest that 
there is a difference between seeing—that is, 
merely looking, and believing—thorough sur- 
render of oneself. 

Paul had always been religious, but it was the 
religion of Judaism. By birth, training, and habits 
he was a Jew. He was restrained much as the 
North, favoring Lincoln, was blinded to the per- 
sonal character and greatness of Robert E. Lee. 
Paul’s preconceived idea of Jesus also blinded 
him. 

You may want to point out here that the preced- 
ing factors were overcome in Paul by several 
events: the death of Stephen, the glorious “way” 
of life of the early believers that caused them to 
be referred to as belonging to “the Way” for the 
first time in Acts 9: 2, their singing, and their belief 
in Jesus as Truth. 

Paul uses the personal pronoun “who” following 
the blinding light. For Paul, the universe was per- 
sonal and no other interpretation is satisfactory 
for us in our scientific environment. 


III. Essentials of Christian conversion 


It will be helpful to refer to Adult Student, 
where Randall discusses the essentials of Chris- 
tian conversion. 

First, Paul saw Jesus in the sense that new in- 
sight came to him. He had seen him in the face of 
Stephen, of others later at Damascus. He saw 
him as a friend, counselor, comforter, Spirit. This 
is essential today. 

Next, he surrendered himself to Jesus through 
belief in him. Paul’s purpose was redirected, his 
personal life changed. You may wish to point 
out that now Paul completely and forever aban- 
doned his old way of life. Ought we to do less? 

Again, he sought fellowship with other Chris- 
tians, the very ones whom he had sought on leav- 
ing Jerusalem. But the reason had changed. 

And he witnessed to that change in his life. 
No man could have done more for the Christian 
Church than did Paul following his conversion. He 
set a pattern for others. It is interesting to note 
that Paul did not sit with folded hands in quiet 
meditation. He shared; he witnessed; he testified. 


IV. Expansion of Christianity started with a per- 
son 


It will prove helpful to point out that Paul’s con- 
version was the turning point of the tide of Chris- 
tianity in its spread from a small Jerusalem sect 
into a universal religion. As Paul the man was 
born again, so Paul the statesman was born. But 
other persons were important to the spread of 
Christianity, too. 

In connection with this fact you will want to 
mention Ananias, the Christian friend so neces- 
sary in Paul’s new growth, who came with broth- 
erly help. He interpreted the whole experience of 
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conversion into terms of mission and duty. He 
humbled himself, after some hesitation, in the face 
of Paul’s great reputation, confronting him with 
the interests of the Church. It was a miracle in- 
deed for Ananias to extend his hand of brother- 
hood, welcome, and forgiveness. He spoke words 
of love to a former enemy—to one who needed at 
that moment above all else a word of encourage- 
ment. Halford E. Luccock states that “in the out- 
stretched hand of Ananias lay the future of Paul 
and his service to Christ.” 4 

You will also wish to mention Judas (9:11) in 
whose house Paul found refuge until Ananias ar- 
rived and the unnamed disciples with whom Paul 
spent “several days.” These individual lives form 
a bridge over which Christianity has passed. Each 
is important as is suggested by Charles Reade in 
The Cloister and the Hearth: “Not a day passes 
over the earth, but men and women of no note do 
great deeds, speak great words, and suffer noble 
sorrows. Of these obscure heroes, philosophers, 
and martyrs, the greater part will never be known 
till that hour when many that are great shall be 
small, and the small great.” ° 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What principle of conversion is present in 
Paul’s experience on the Damascus road? 

2. Why do you think Paul’s conversion offers 
anything helpful to our day? 

3. Of what importance are the details of the 
Acts account of Paul’s conversion? In what way 
did Paul indicate their importance? 

4. How does one differ after conversion from 
one who is not converted? 

5. What part do you think man has in conver- 
sion? 

6. Why is conversion needed in a society that 
is called Christian? 

7. Are there any illustrations of experiences in 
the life of your church or community that followed 
the framework of this account of Paul and 
Ananias? 


In CLOSING 


Review the important aspects of the lesson, 
particularly stress the importance of inner change 
and purpose, through unsearchable riches of 
Christ and God’s grace. You may agree that the 
part of Ananias emphasizes the sense of commis- 
sion needed today. 

You may wish to suggest that the topic of the 
lesson for next Sunday is “The Gospel for All 
Men,” a step further in the dramatic story of the 
expansion of the Christian Church. 

Suggest to the class that they read not only 
the lesson articles and lesson Scripture but also 
the daily Bible readings. These are all given in 


the students’ periodicals. 
1From Acts of the Apostles, by Halford E. Luccock, Volume 2. 


Page 11. Harper and Brothers; 1939. Used by permission. 
2 Ibid., page 10. 


re——The Group 


in Action 








by J. EDWARD LANTZ 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


Purpose: The purpose of this unit is “to help 
men and women understand the essentials of 
conversion and become enthusiastic for the ex- 
pansion of Christianity today and tomorrow.” 

Two purposes need to be considered: The pur- 
pose of the whole unit and the purpose of this par- 
ticular lesson. A teacher should establish the pur- 
pose of any lesson before beginning really to study 
it, much less teach it. 

If you have your purpose clearly in mind as you 
study the lesson, it will be much easier to focus all 
ideas and illustrations around it. To do this, glance 
over the titles of all the sessions, study the cap- 
tions, subheadings, and blurbs. Read the sections 
that seem to describe the author’s objectives. After 
this process of browsing and meditating, come 
back to the first lesson and study it intensely in 
preparation for teaching. 

Preparation: Four kinds of preparation should 
be made for teaching a lesson: 

1. Preparation of your own purposes and atti- 
tudes as a teacher. 

2. Preparation of your subject matter. 

3. Preparation of the group in anticipation of re- 
ceiving the lesson. 

4, Preparation of the physical facilities of the 
room in which the group will meet. 

Let us briefly consider these four phases: First, 
you as the teacher must make sure that you have 
the Christian attitude toward your task, the les- 
son, and the group. It could be, for example, that 
you did not want to teach the class in the first 
place, but you were more or less pushed into it, 
and you are a bit resentful about having to teach 
at all. If this should be true, try to face it honestly 
and improve your attitude toward your task. 

Second, prepare your subject matter with a 
sense of adventure and eagerness. Be glad that 
you can delve into this subject and explore it. 

Third, think of yourself and the lesson in rela- 
tionship to the group. Do members of the group 
have the proper attitude toward you as teacher 
and toward the lesson? If not, what can you do 
to improve matters? Did you whet the appetites of 
your members a week ahead of time by announc- 
ing the lesson and creating interest in it? Perhaps 
you can ask for individual reports or give special 
assignments to accomplish the same purpose. 

And finally, is the room prepared for the class 





Mr. LANTz is executive director, Southern Office, National 
Council of Churches. 
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session? Are chairs arranged properly? What 
about tidiness? ventilation? lighting? blackboard? 
teacher’s table? All these are important. 

To begin: Introduce the subject and your pro- 
posed method of dealing with it. Are you going to 
give individual assignments, group assignments, 
use group discussion, panels, or what? Announce 
your plan. Next, have someone read the Scrip- 
ture aloud and have others follow silently from 
their own Bibles. 

How to proceed: Discuss the question: What are 
the essentials of Christian conversion? This is a 
key question. Stay with it. Encourage all discus- 
sion to be focused upon it. Try breaking it down 
into subsections as follows: 

1. Review those essentials mentioned by Ran- 
dall in “Facing the Question.” 

2. Examine Paul’s experience in the light of 
those essentials. 

3. Examine the experiences of other biblical 
characters in the same light. 

4. Examine those of other persons—historical 
personages, personal friends, your own. 

5. Construct a list of essentials that will be char- 
acteristic of the thinking of the class. 

In closing: Summarize or apply ideas that need 
special attention. Above all, stress the fact that 
conversion experiences have certain elements in 
common and certain elements that vary with each 
individual and with different periods of life. 

Announce next Sunday’s subject, try to create 
some interest in it. Make the assignment. 

Between sessions: Follow through with assign- 
ments. Study next Sunday’s lesson. 


[From Literature and Life 





by ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Saul, the young Pharisee, was in a greatly 
troubled state of mind and was trying to settle his 
confusion by assuming the role of a violent per- 
secutor. Sometimes the most militant are most to 
be pitied because they suffer from such great in- 
security. 


¢ In a certain American city a young clergyman 
of undetermined denominational affiliation was 
creating no little stir in Protestant circles. He was 
charging the other clergy of the city with a long 
list of “crimes” including timidity, modernism, 
self-seeking, formalism, selfishness, and in one or 
two cases “actual immorality.” 

The pastor of one of the large churches was 
surprised late one night to have a telephone call 





Dr. SmirH is a well-known author and lecturer, and has 
recently retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 
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from the young crusader with a request for the 
privilege of an immediate consultation. In the visit 
the young man confessed to confusion. He ad- 
mitted he had hoped to settle his own personal and 
spiritual problems by a vigorous attack on his 
ministerial brethren. “I thought I could convince 
the Lord of my sincerity if I showed some of these 
other preachers up,” he said. 


‘’ Some persons ignore the calendar and date all 
their lives in reference to a single experience. 

In one family all affairs were dated relative to 
the year “the baby died.” In another family it was 
“the year we all had pneumonia.” 

In the case of Paul, the amazing visitation along 
the Damascus road provided the pivotal point. 
Again and again the great Apostle referred to it. 
In the life of the average young man it would 
easily have been the year of his arrival in Jeru- 
salem to begin his studies under the famous 
scholar, Gamaliel. But with Paul life really began 
when he met Jesus on the Damascus way. 

Blessed is the man who has had a spiritual ex- 
perience so vivid that he can thenceforth use it as 
the dating point of his life. 


A young Kansas farmer who had lived a wild 
and boisterous life came under the preaching of 
an earnest pastor and was greatly convicted of sin. 
One morning, after nearly a week of counseling 
and guidance, the pastor called upon the farmer 
and found him working among his livestock. 

After a few minutes of conversation the two of 
them knelt beside a manger and began to pray. 
Suddenly the penitent man felt a strange sense 
of peace come in upon him and, leaping to his feet, 
exclaimed, “Preacher, something’s happened to 
me. Everything looks different than it did ten 
minutes ago.” 

It always happens that when the Holy Spirit 
comes in upon the life of a penitent, he begins to 
see things in a different light. 





Additional Resources* 


The Acts of the Apostles, by F. J. Foakes- 
Jackson (“Moffatt New Testament Com- 
mentary” series). Harper and Brothers, 
1931. $2.75. 

The Acts and Apocalyptic Literature, by 
Edward P. Blair. Abingdon Press, 1946. 
$1.00. 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary, Abingdon 
Press. $8.75; thumb indexed, $10.00. 

The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 9. Abingdon 
Press. $8.75 per volume. 


* Order from The Methodist Publishing House serving 
your territory. 
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Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for May 6. 


Ir is a sad day for the Christian church if it be- 
gins to think of itself as an institution to be served 
and supported instead of a fellowship of Christians 
with concern in their hearts for all men. 
—Gerald Kennedy, God’s Good News. Harper 
and Brothers. 





Dr. CurRISMAN is professor of English Literature, West 
Virginia Wesleyan College. 


THE moment he knew he was wrong Paul turned 
about, asked God which way to go, and when the 
way was made plain, took it immediately. When 
you find yourself on a wrong path, and God has 
made plain his way and his will to you, then there 
is only one thing to do, and that is to take that way 
and to take it at once. 
—Clarence Edward Macartney, The Greatest 
Questions of the Bible and of Life. Abingdon 
Press. 





It is what a person has within himself that creates 

the elements of blessing for him in .. . life. And 

nothing is so effective in creating the real elements 

of blessing as the sacred energies begotten in the 

sou! by the surrender to the spirit of God. 
—Frederick Keller Stamm, One Man’s Reli- 
gion. Fleming H. Revell Company. 


May 13: The Gospel for All Men 


os~-The Leader in Action 








by C. HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action.” “From Literature and Life,” and 
“Quotes for the Lesson” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Acts 11:1-18. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This second lesson in the unit “New Horizons” 
is entitled “The Gospel for All Men,” and its aim 
is “to lead adults to remove from their hearts and 
minds all obstacles to Christian brotherhood.” 
Ponder this as you prepare your lesson. The more 
firmly you believe that the gospel is for all men, 
the more effective your teaching of this lesson. 

Helpful resources in your preparation are the 
Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, Daily Bible 
Lessons, The International Lesson Annual, edited 
by C. M. Laymon, as well as his Christian Advo- 
cate article “Bible Lesson in Today’s News.” You 
may wish to consult The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol- 
ume 9, pages 142-145. See also the listing on page 
18. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. The gospel in action 
III. A new way of life 
IV. The gospel and us 


To Becin 


Since many sincere Christians find it difficult 
to broaden their horizons and grasp the signifi- 
cance of the idea of a universal God, it may be well 
to start with the memory selection in which Peter 
concludes: “I perceive that God shows no parti- 
ality, but in every nation any one who fears him 
and does what is right is acceptable to him” (Acts 
10: 34-35). 

You may wish to interpret this passage to your 
class, thereby giving them a mind set for the entire 
lesson. An illustration or two would suffice. For 
example, Moffatt translates this as “God has no 
favorites.” Do some have the feeling that they are 
God’s favorites because of their righteousness? 


How To PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


It may be helpful to point out that the conver- 
sion of Cornelius is considered a second time here 
by Luke. Why? The Spirit was evident in the ex- 
pansion of the early church as we have seen. The 
Jews first became followers of the Way, then the 
Samaritans, who were part Jewish. The Ethiopian 
eunuch, who had some status in Judaism by law, 
received baptism from Philip. But Cornelius was 
the first Gentile to accept Christianity. 

Indicate that Peter was not preaching to a 
gentile mission. Rather, he made a limited move 
in the direction of Gentiles while still remaining 
an apostle to the Jews as Paul indicated (Galatians 
2:7). He was recalled to Jerusalem and severely 
criticized by those who wished to keep Chris- 
tianity a sect of Judaism. But the Spirit was lead- 
ing the church, against its expectations, to become 
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a universal Church. And some in Jerusalem found 
that their will was not in step with the Spirit! 

It took a sheet let down from heaven and a 
thrice-repeated message to convince Peter that 
God’s message was for all men. 

In his eventual defense Peter reveals that the 
gentile household had received from God the same 
gift that the church at Jerusalem had received 
when they believed in Jesus Christ! Peter could 
not go against God. The circumcision party of 
Jerusalem attempted to force God’s spirit into a 
form. They overlooked the fact that Jesus had died 
to free man from the shackles of form and ancient 
habits. You may wish to compare Acts 10: 9-16 
with 11: 1-10. 


II. The gospel in action 


A German scholar, Hans Leitzman, stated that 
“in the very birth hour of Christianity, a reaction- 
ary movement was born.” A privileged few at- 
tempted to confine the gospel, both geographically 
and racially. But it could not be. For once the 
gospel became the good news it is, it gladdened the 
hearts of all men everywhere. It could not be 
provincial. 

In connection with this action, it may be well to 
note how criticism often arises. Someone has said 
that while misspoken words are forgivable, action 
is unforgivable. Peter was not called to Jerusalem 
to give a synopsis of his sermon; rather, he was 
being questioned on “suiting the action to the 
word” by eating with Gentiles, baptizing them, 
and receiving them into the Christian fellowship. 

It is helpful to suggest that preaching has al- 
ways been and still is an important method of con- 
veying the truth of the gospel. However, the ac- 
tion, allowing the Spirit to work in the affairs of 
men, is important in Christianizing the world. 
When men are forced to act through the Spirit and 
translate the gospel in terms of daily life, opposi- 
tion will arise. They “were for the first time 
called Christians” in derision. 

You may wish to refer to the revolutionary idea 
of Jesus as found in the Gospels. We are all chil- 
dren of one Father, all of one blood. This is a noble 
concept, to be sure. Undoubtedly most Christians 
believe it to be at the heart of the gospel. 

But when we put it into action by removing 
cultural and racial barriers, by living the way 
Christians ought (even before the Supreme Court 
decision on segregation), then the Judaistic op- 
position arises. What was distasteful to the cir- 
cumcision party at Jerusalem becomes equally 
unpalatable to many, regardless of the area in 
which we live. The Spirit forces action today 
against the expectations of the church and against 
the will of some Christians. For Christianity is a 
world church! 


III. A new way of life 


Rudyard Kipling has an interesting insight into 
Peter’s action in “The Church at Antioch” from 
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Limits and Renewals. There was a Roman soldier 
on duty in the Christian community where Peter 
and Paul were disputing the rules concerning the 
admission of Jews and Greeks to the communion 
table. The soldier, a pagan, was murdered. As he 
died, he forgave his slayers, using almost the 
identical words of Jesus upon the cross. Paul was 
deeply impressed and suggested that they baptize 
him. But Peter said: “Think you that one who has 
spoken those words needs such as we are to cer- 
tify him to any God?” 

While this gives some indication of the con- 
verting influence of the Spirit, it also illustrates 
the fact that the gospel spread beyond Judaism. 
A new way of life was found. Even Peter under- 
went a changed life. He could not work against 
God for the good of the group of which he was a 
member. 

A new life is found only when old barriers 
are burned away. The circumcised party could 
have no fellowship with any who were not of their 
persuasion. This was soon changed, although 
against their wills. 

You may wish to point out that this problem 
is not only racial and cultural, but linguistic, 
educational, professional, political, and economic. 
Karl Marx spent years wrestling with the prob- 
lems of our economic life. We can do no less on our 
own, and with the aid and comfort of the Holy 
Spirit we can shake the world on its foundation as 
did the early church. In God’s view there are no 
inferiors and superiors, no foreigners. All are one 
brotherhood. 

“Christians who live in the spirit of Jesus’ love 
cannot set racial and cultural limits to their fel- 
lowship. 

“Christian love can unite all our churches 
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through their common faith in God as known in 
Christ. It can break down the walls of jealousy 
and competition which often keep one denomina- 
tion or local church from entering into fellowship 
with another.” (Rowlingson, in Wesley Quarter- 


ly.) 
IV. The gospel and us 


Socrates told his followers to “know thyself” 
after a thoroughgoing study of oneself. The gospel, 
through the Spirit, overrides all barriers by which 
we may separate ourselves from our fellow men. 
The gospel is for all men. 

Perhaps it would be well to point out at this 
time that the commission of Jesus, which was 
impressed upon the early converts of the Chris- 
tian Church, is just as valid for you and me as 
it was for them. 

The gospel spreads through the Spirit, but only 
as it touches the lives of men. Peter at Joppa is 
driven to the Gentile, Cornelius. Paul at Troas is 
led to Macedonia to answer the Spirit’s call there. 
We, in the quietness of an upper room of our 
church or even in the basement under the sanc- 
tuary, often fail to hear that call. Busy as we are 
about many things, we who love the Church and 
our Lord find only one thing needful. 

You may want to suggest that our spirits ought 
to be receptive to God’s Spirit. Great things can 
then be accomplished. Our Lord expects us to be 
busy and active. In whatever we are involved, the 
gospel for all men may become a reality. A word 
spoken, an action taken, a sense of appreciation, a 
smile of encouragement, all these may be used to 
spread the gospel to all men. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why was the conversion of Cornelius impor- 
tant? 

2. How did the leaders of the church at Jerusa- 
lem consider this conversion? 

3. Why was it not easy for Peter to put into 
action the dream he had at Joppa? 

4. What barriers are limiting the work of the 
Holy Spirit? 

5. How may the Spirit work in bringing the 
gospel for all men in your community and your 
church? 

6. What do you think the Christian interpreta- 
tion to the universality of God is? 

7. How ought we to fulfill the divine commis- 
sion today? 


In CLOSING 


This lesson has stressed the idea of the gospel 
for all men. It will be well to emphasize that 
there perhaps has been no time in history in 
greater need of this principle than the present 
moment. 

It may take radical surgery for some to accept 
this idea. Briefly discuss the work of the Spirit 








in accomplishing this goal. State the continuing 
need for his presence in our life. 

Next Sunday the topic will be “A Church With 
Concern.” In closing, a prayer would be appro- 
priate for the guidance of the Holy Spirit, for us 
to be used as instruments, and to make us fully 
aware that the gospel is for all men. 


p—_The Group in Action 


by J. EDWARD LANTZ 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


Purpose—The purpose of this lesson is to 
broaden our racial and cultural limits. This should 
be done through the framework of our Christian 
convictions by acknowledging that our faith is 
for all races and all cultures. 

John Oxenham expressed this thought in his 
hymn, “In Christ There Is No East or West” (The 
Methodist Hymnal, 507). 

It is so easy to admit the universality of Christ 
and so difficult to live as if it were true. Our emo- 
tions and cultural patterns do not catch up easily 
with our intellectual convictions. A lady in 
Georgia told me recently she had been taught as 
a girl that she was better than other people, es- 
pecially better than the Negroes. As a mature 
Christian she now accepts the fact that all races 
have equal standing before God, but she said one 
of the most difficult struggles of her life was to 
change her attitude toward other people and to- 
ward segregation of the races. 

Preparation—First of all, examine your own be- 
liefs and practices as a Christian teacher. Make 
a genuine attempt to prepare yourself intellectual- 
ly, emotionally, and spiritually for this lesson, both 
as a recipient and as a teacher. 

Next, think about the members of your class. 
Are any of them intensely prejudiced on this 
issue? Prejudice may be either on the superior 
side or on the inferior side, a superiority complex 
or an inferiority complex, depending largely upon 
the cultural group constituting the class member- 
ship. Think about the type of vicinity your mem- 
bers inhabit and relate it to the larger community. 

Finally, study the Scripture lesson. Study it 
thoroughly. State the beliefs and customs of the 
early Christians and analyze their relationship to 
the community out of which came the incidents 
described in today’s lesson. Draw parallels be- 
tween the early Christian community and ours, 
between their secular community and ours, and 
between their attitudes toward other races and 
ours. 

To begin—There are many effective ways to 
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begin a lesson like this. One way is to begin with 
a personal testimony in which you candidly de- 
scribe your struggle to broaden your own rela- 
tionships with other races and cultures. Another 
is to have someone in the class describe his. Still 
another is to have three or four persons describe 
theirs. In selecting these persons you would prob- 
ably want to select those with different viewpoints. 
Include one or two who are very broad-minded 
and one or two who are prejudiced, perhaps preju- 
diced in different ways. 

In introducing them, be sure to explain that 
you have invited them to describe their attitude 
toward other races and cultures and that you 
seek neither approval nor disapproval from the 
class. Establish an attitude of sharing, and en- 
deavor to check expression of defensiveness and 
argument. The place to begin broadening limits is 
in the class itself, so that each can accept all 
others for what they are with the positions they 
hold. Have faith that through this sharing process 
truly Christian attitudes will emerge and that 
members will voluntarily accept them. 

How to proceed—Following these testimonies, 
introduce your question for discussion. A good 
phrasing would be: How can we broaden our 
racial and cultural limits? Several good secondary 
questions come immediately to mind: 

1. How can we broaden our racial limits? What 
about other racial groups within the denomina- 
tion? Other racial groups within the community? 

ther racial groups within local, state, or national 
councils of churches? 

2. How can we broaden our cultural limits? 

3. How does our Scripture lesson help? 

In closing—Try to give all viewpoints full ex- 
pression unless class opinion seems to be fairly 
well crystallized. If so, try to state the prevail- 
ing opinion and describe its application in some 
detail in order to avoid glittering generalities. In 
summarizing, be specific. 

Introduce next Sunday’s lesson before adjourn- 
ing the class. Briefly relate it to the lesson for 
today, and make any individual or group assign- 
ments you wish to make. 

Between sessions—Help class members prepare 
their assignments, if they need your help, and 
study the lesson yourself. 





From Literature and Life 








by ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* It should be noted that the apostle Peter was 
in trouble with the Jerusalem church. They even 
called him to account and demanded an explana- 
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tion and justification for the fact that he had used 
his own judgment. (This whole procedure would 
seem very strange if Peter had actually been the 
first pope.) 


‘+ There are always those in every church who 
appoint themselves as the guardians of orthodoxy 
and assume the right to judge other people as to 
their “soundness of doctrine.” 

A young preacher had been sent from a theo- 
logical school to supply the pulpit of a little coun- 
try church. He was met at the door by a com- 
mittee, the chairman of which handed him a sheet 
of paper on which there were listed six or seven 
questions regarding his doctrinal beliefs. The boy 
read the paper carefully and then handed the 
sheet back to the committee with these comments: 

“Each one of those questions is one around 
which much controversy has raged for years. I am 
only a young man, and I have not had time or 
chance to study the merits of the cases or the argu- 
ments pro and con. I cannot therefore tell you 
what I believe about them. 

“But I can tell you something else. There was 
a time, only a few years ago, when I was a reckless 
and godless youth. Then the Spirit of Jesus Christ 
took me captive, and I have never been the same 
since. People who knew me then would tell you 
that I am not at all the same person today. 

“If you will let me go into your pulpit and tell 
your sons and daughters about my experience, 
I can promise them that the same thing can hap- 
pen to them that has happened to me. When their 
lives have been transformed as mine has been, we 
will have plenty of time to find the answers to 
these questions of yours.” 

The church was soon in the midst of a great 
youth revival. And the committee forgot to ask 
the questions again. 


’ A clergyman came under the conviction one 
day that he should go to see another member of 
his club, a young lawyer, and talk with him about 
his religious experience. There were a number of 
reasons why it would be difficult, including the 
fact that the attorney was a rather cynical in- 
dividual. But, despite the seemingly unfavorable 
situation, the preacher went. 

When he was shown into the private office, he 
proceeded immediately to the question in hand. 
In the briefest and most effective manner of which 
he was capable he presented his case, the 
lawyer eyeing him searchingly all the time. 

When he had finished speaking, the young pro- 
fessional man clasped his hands in front of him 
in a grip that turned his knuckles white. Finally 
he said, “I am grateful to you for coming. The 
truth is, I had come very near calling you and 
asking you to come. I wish I had. But I have 
wanted to talk to you about this very matter. For 
some reason the thing has been heavily upon my 
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mind for several days. I cannot explain it, but I 
feel that this is a very fortunate call you have 
made.” 

This illustrates again the fact that if God calls 
one man to speak he also calls another man to 
listen. 





Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for May 13. 


Though parliaments may rise and fall, 
I hold to this eternal good, 

This deathless truth—that men are all 
One earth-encircling brotherhood. 
—Leslie Pinckney Hill, “My Charge.” 


Ir was because of Him, therefore, who though he 
was a Jew yet belonged to all men, that the dis- 
ciples began to see that the fences they had built 
had no divine sanction, that God had no favorites, 
that there were no superior races, that there were 
no chosen people in the sense of a people who had 
priority above and beyond all others. Thus Chris- 
tianity soon became one of the great supernational 
movements of the world. 
—Theodore P. Ferris, The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 9. Abingdon Press. By permission. 





Wuat Peter meant was that, through the agency 
of his dream, it had been brought home to him 
that the gospel of Christ was not intended for only 
those who are of the Jewish race, but was to be 
preached to men of every race and every speech; 
for their souls, too, were dear to God. 

—Clarence Edward Macartney, Peter and His 

Lord. Abingdon Press. 


May 20: A Chureh With Concern 


in Action 


=———Che Leader 








by C. HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Acts 11:19-30. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson ought to be related to the first two 
of this unit as well as to the whole unit of “New 
Horizons.” The aim is “to show what a local 
church with concern can do to spread the gospel 
of Christ.” It is a logical outgrowth of the first two 
lessons. You may wish to refer to the excellent 
hymns, 454 through 464, in The Methodist Hymnal 
for inspiration on the lesson subject. 

The many sources of additional help make 
teaching an adult class a real joy. There are lesson 
materials in Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly, 
scriptural aids in Daily Bible Lessons, and the 
daily Bible readings. Two sources by C. M. Lay- 
mon are helpful: The International Lesson An- 
nual, 1956 (editor) and “Bible Lesson in Today’s 
News” in Christian Advocate. The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 9, pages 145-146, is enlightening. 
See page 17 for suggestions of additional re- 
sources. You may find a reading of Edward 
Everett Hale’s poem “The Nameless Saints” help- 
ful. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. The spread of the gospel 
III. Leadership training 
IV. A church shows its gratitude 
V. Our duty of concern 


To BrcIn 


You will find it helpful to recall Acts 8:4. Here 
we first learn how the followers of the Way hap- 
pened to be in Antioch preaching to non-Jews on 
a very large scale. A persecution in Jerusalem 
following the death of Stephen caused the early 
Greek-speaking believers to be scattered. We 
pick up these threads of the account in Acts 11:19. 
The persecution did not quiet their witnessing. 
Many arrived in Antioch, the third largest city 
after Rome and Alexandria, and the capital of the 
Roman province Syria. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


In connection with this fact it was not long 
before the Spirit led some to tell their story to 
Greeks as well as to the Jews. A great many 
believed and turned to God. Recall from the pre- 
ceding lesson how Peter was called to Jerusalem 
and roundly criticized for the conversion of 
Cornelius. The apostolic fellowship at Jerusalem 
was again alarmed, sending Barnabas to Antioch 
to investigate. Barnabas went to Tarsus for Paul, 
returning to Antioch. Together they met with the 
followers of the Way. Shortly thereafter they were 
for the first time called Christians (Acts 11:26). 
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Soon the roads between Jerusalem and Antioch 
were much traveled. At Antioch, Agabus foretold 
the famine about to strike Jerusalem. Each de- 
termined, according to his ability, to help those at 
Jerusalem, sending aid by Barnabas and Saul. A 
sense of gratitude was translated into concern for 
the mother church. 


II. The spread of the gospel 

You may wish to refer to the spread of the 
gospel at this point. Persecution, rather than 
being a confining lid upon the fervor of their 
Christian witness, caused the enlightening truth 
of Christ to be spread everywhere. Like wild fire 
the good news spread. No longer was it confined 
to the Jews but the converts testified “to the 
Greeks also.” Interestingly enough, they did not 
first ask permission. The Spirit was in them, and 
they could not be restrained. 

But the Jerusalem body, in a losing cause, hoped 
to keep the gospel among their own group. They 
sent Barnabas to investigate and when he “saw 
the grace of God, he was glad.” He encouraged the 
continuation of their witness. 

You may wish to illustrate this fact. John 
Wesley had been told by the authorities of the 
Anglican church that he could not preach outside 
the pulpit of his church. Yet he preached at coal 
mines, street corners, and in fields, to all classes, 
for the Spirit forced him to do so. And he has been 
credited with saving England from the disastrous 
effects of the sweeping industrial revolution. Men’s 
changed lives affected the economic climate and 
the gospel became available to all. 


III. Leadership training 


It is interesting that the apostles sent Barnabas 
instead of one of their own group, for in 8:14 they 
sent Peter and John. Barnabas (son of encourage- 
ment) was a trusted and able person. We first 





Don’t Forget— 


How many of the young people from your 
church school and your community are in the 
armed services? 

During this peacetime era, are we inclined 
to forget them and leave their welfare en- 
tirely in the hands of the government? 

Perhaps your adult class could develop a 
plan of keeping in touch with them. 

Write to them. 

Send church literature. It can say to them 
some of the things we would like to say. 
Daily Bible Lessons (daily treatment of In- 
ternational Lesson Series), The Upper Room 
(daily devotional guide), and Christian Ac- 
tion (deals with problems of older youth) are 
three publications most suitable for this pur- 
pose. ; 
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meet him in Acts 4:36 when he sold his property 
and gave the proceeds to the apostles. Later 
(9:27) it was he who befriended Paul and acted 
on his behalf with the apostles. 

We cannot but wonder at their choice. Rather 
than report to Jerusalem immediately, he en- 
couraged the work at Antioch. Confident of the 
sincerity of Paul following his conversion, he went 
to Tarsus to find him and rushed back to Antioch 
to work with him there “for a whole year.” There 
they were first called Christian, through the 
united efforts of Barnabas and Paul. 

Wesley Quarterly discusses the question, What 
does it mean today to be called a Christian? 

You may wish to point out the similarity and 
contrast of Barnabas and Ananias, particularly 
as both affected the life of Paul and his future 
leadership. What kind of a person was Barnabas? 

He is described as “one of the most attractive 
characters in the New Testament. He possessed 
the rare gift of discerning merit in others. Prob- 
ably inferior in ability to Paul, he was his superior 
in Christian graces. He seems to have been utterly 
without jealousy, eager to excuse the faults of 
others, quick to recognize merit, ready to com- 
promise for the sake of peace. Paul’s elevation of 
character makes him scarcely human, whilst the 
virtues of Barnabas make him singularly lovable. 
The Paul of history contributes to the progress of 
the world, Barnabas and those like him make it 
endurable to live in. Whilst we admit the great- 
ness of Paul, we cannot forget that Barnabas was 
the real pioneer of a world-embracing Christian- 
ity.” 1 

Wesley Quarterly discusses the importance of 
the ones who help others take the place of leader- 
ship. This ought never to be overlooked. It is a 
way in which leaders ought to be chosen in our 
church today. Who knows to what heights of lead- 
ership someone may reach through the training of 
a teaching friend, a silent partner, such as Barna- 
bas and other unnamed individuals? 


IV. A church shows its gratitude 


It may be helpful to point out that there were 
crop shortages about a.p. 44-48, during Emperor 
Claudius’ reign (a.p. 41-54). And in ap. 44 a 
famine occurred in Palestine. 

The church at Antioch was grateful for its be- 
ginnings, for its origin by those who fled Jerusa- 
lem during the persecution, and especially for 
the leadership of Barnabas and Paul. They were 
dete1mined to show their gratitude. 

“There was absolutely no precedent for what 
the Antioch Christians did. They couldn’t have 
been copying anybody else. They were pioneers 
in applying the gospel of Jesus to the practical 
affairs of life.” (Adult Student) 

In connection with this shortage of crops and 
the famine in Jerusalem, the Antioch church took 


1¥From F. J. Foakes-Jackson, in The Acts of the Apostles, ‘‘The 
Moffatt New Testament Commentary”; Harper and Brothers, 1931. 
Used by permission. 
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Henry Doody 


It is easy to develop concern for others if we invite missionaries and nationals into our homes and become ac- 


quainted with persons from all over the world. 


up an offering “every one according to his ability” 
(see also 1 Corinthians 16: 1-4) , appointing Barna- 
bas and Paul to carry the relief fund to Jerusalem. 
They took the offering to the elders of the church 
rather than the apostles who were probably away 
from Jerusalem because of persecution. What the 
church at Antioch had was in a very real sense 
considered as belonging also to the church at 
Jerusalem. 

The Spirit was at work. Spreading the gospel 
against the will of the Jerusalem sect, it now be- 
came possible to receive the fruits of the Spirit in 
time of need. It was, as stated in Adult Student, 
“An overflow of gratitude.” 


V. Our duty of concern 


You may wish to suggest that this is what Chris- 
tian gratitude actually is. We do not exist in and 
for ourselves alone. Only as we show our concern 
for others does the Spirit properly function. 

We ought to be grateful for so much. Our Chris- 
tian heritage is rich in the outpouring of God’s 


Spirit upon us, his Will, his Word becoming flesh 
and dwelling with us (John 1:14), as well as the 
witnessing of countless persons of all generations, 
nationalities, talents. The local church could well 
show gratitude for its very existence in varied and 
unique ways. 

You may want to refer here to the fact of the 
shifting of population. The downtown church in 
many ways gave birth to and nurtured the church 
in the suburbs. How much Antioch owes to Jeru- 
salem in this sense! Ought we to disband the 
mother churches, leaving many Christian people 
churchless? 

Also, it is wise to consider the ever-enlarging 
circle of our gratefulness to include missions, as 
well as a consideration of the needs of those whom 
the church is unable to reach because of our 
limited outreach or vision. 

Missionary efforts are the expressions of our 
gratitude, as well as spreading the gospel to all 
men, changing lives, and fulfilling the call of the 
Spirit and the will of God. 





QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What were causes underlying the formation 
of the Christian church at Antioch? 

2. Why are the unknown founders of the 
Antioch church important? 

3. What do you think of the expression of 
gratitude of the Antioch church? 

4. How may our present church express con- 
cern? 

5. Compare the duty of the local church with 
its privilege as a Christian fellowship. 

6. Why ought the gospel be the concern of 
each of us? 

7. Why does a Christian church have a mis- 
sionary cause? 


In CLOSING 


This lesson has been full of challenges, as to 
the concern of the church arid the direction this 
concern ought to take. Jesus challenged his fol- 
lowers no less. How may we fulfill our duty and 
concern in the tradition of the faithful? 

You may wish to challenge your class by em- 
phasizing the importance of leadership, not only 
in the church at Antioch but in the church in 
which you teach. You might review briefly the 
place in the church of those who train leaders and 
use their talents according to their ability. 

No more effective closing could be planned than 
a brief prayer of gratitude to God for all that he 
has done for us, for our rich Christian heritage, 
and for the concern for others which he has laid 
upon our hearts. 


me——The Group in Action 








by J. EDWARD LANTZ 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


Purpose—This lesson is to help a church de- 
velop a deeper sense of appreciation, and just to 
think that this comes as a session in a unit en- 
titled, “New Horizons”! Developing a sense of 
gratitude is not a new horizon, or is it? Could it 
be that we have come to think of ourselves as 
being quite self-sufficient? As Christians and as 
a Christian Church, have we lost a sense of in- 
debtedness to earlier Christians and unconsciously 
come to think of our particular denomination as 
being the mother church? 

Perhaps we would not admit this. But have we 
developed an attitude of sending missionaries and 
granting relief to the extent that we expect praise 
and commendation of the newer churches in other 
lands? In other words, do we expect to receive 
more gratitude than we are willing to bestow? 

Preparation—Study the Scripture lesson and 
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its implications thoroughly. Study also the history 
of your particular congregation and its relation- 
ship to your denomination. Then study the history 
of your denomination and establish its relationship 
to the Roman Catholic Church and the Reforma- 
tion. Finally, go back to the early Christian 
Church, the life and teachings of Jesus, and on 
back to the Jews and their religion of Judaism as 
revealed in the Old Testament. 

To begin—Start with a group project. Have a 
blackboard in front of the class, and ask a mem- 
ber of the class to serve as a recorder. Ask mem- 
bers of the class to name heritages that have made 
the local church possible and have the recorder 
list these and their benefactors on the board. This 
list cannot be exhaustive, but it can be suggestive 
and help develop a sense of indebtedness to past 
generations who have made significant sacrifices 
and contributions to the living church of today. 

How to proceed—With this list as a background, 
introduce your main question for discussion: How 
can a church show its gratitude? After introduc- 
ing the question, concentrate attention on the 
following secondary questions: 

1. To whom should gratitude be expressed? To 
heroes and saints of the past or to the needy of 
the present? To Christians or non-Christians or 
both? 

2. How should it be expressed? By giving 
money, as the church at Antioch gave to the poor 
in the church at Jerusalem? By doing missionary 
work at home and abroad? By supporting com- 
munity and government relief agencies? Other 
ways? 

3. Why does gratitude need to be expressed? 

In closing—Summarize the discussion, or desig- 
nate one of the members to do so. In summarizing, 
be sure to answer the main question and impor- 
tant secondary questions. If you have developed 
an outline different from the one above, then fol- 
low it as the basis of your summary. 

Recently Alfred D. Moore and Phillip Gray 
visited my home town of Atlanta as representa- 
tives of the Commission on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature of the National Council of 
Churches. Both affirmed the fact that one of the 
main differences between the Christian religion 
and other leading religions of the world was that 
Christians show compassion upon less fortunate 
persons, while adherents of other religions do 
not. Does this have anything to do with an ex- 
pression of gratitude? Strive to develop an atti- 
tude of appreciation as well as making a summary. 

Announce next Sunday’s lesson. Stimulate the 
thinking of the class to regard it as another “new 
horizon.” Relate all of the sessions thus far as a 
unit of study. Make any assignments you wish. 

Between sessions—Think ahead toward next 
Sunday. Start preparation early. This week dis- 
cuss issues of the missionary enterprise with 
many persons to find out what they really think 
about it. 
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by ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


& Jesus had told his disciples that they were 
to be the salt of the earth, but he had not warned 
them that the scattering of the salt through a 
rotting world might be accomplished by means of 
persecution. The experience that looks like a 
disaster may be the Spirit of God working along 
unexpected lines. 


’ One of the most surprising things the Ameri- 
can troups found when they arrived in the South 
Pacific was a considerable number of islands on 
which the entire population was Christian. The 
difference between them and the non-Christian 
peoples on other islands was nothing less than 
amazing. The cleanliness of the people, their high 
moral character, their good local government, and 
their improved economic conditions made such a 
profound impression on the men of the armed 
services that they began writing home and de- 
scribing the miracle. 

A theological professor, who had never been 
greatly enthusiastic on the subject of missions, 
came upon some of the letters and was amazed at 
what he read. This led to a systematic search 
which finally resulted in the publication of a 
book, and its author became a dynamic believer 
in missions. 

A bishop, who had never been more than con- 
ventionally concerned about missions, read the 
book and visited the South Pacific. By the time 
of his return he had become a flaming evangelist 
in the missionary cause. 

Not the least interesting aspect of the whole 
affair was the fact that the transformation had 
come about very largely as a result of a work in- 
stituted by a group of laymen. 





Next Month 


The unit on “New Horizons,” begun this 
month, will be concluded in June. 
The titles of the lessons are: 


June 3: Claiming the Cities for Christ 

June 10: The Gospel Overcomes Paganism 

June 17: Ambassador in Bonds 

June 24: The Continuing Mission of the 
Church 


“Target: Your Home and Mine,” by Au- 
brey B. Speer, in the magazine section can be 
used with the lesson for June 10. 











It is very interesting that the European church- 
es organized a relief expedition in behalf of the 
stricken Christians in Judea. At one time the 
Jerusalem church, of which the sufferers were 
members, had held the Gentile converts in great 
suspicion and had raised serious questions as to 
whether or not to admit them into the Christian 
fellowship. But that does not seem to have de- 
terred the gentile Christians from going to the 
rescue of their brethren. 


* A Christian family in the mining business 
found themselves isolated in a mountain valley 
many miles removed from any Christian church. 
Unable to hear a sermon or share in a worship 
service for months at a time, the father of the 
family subscribed to the sermon service of a 
distant church and received each week a mimeo- 
graphed copy of a sermon. 

Each Sunday afternoon he called the twenty 
or more children of the valley into his home, to- 
gether with any of the adults who might be per- 
suaded to come. He taught them a simple Bible 
lesson, offered a prayer, and read the sermon. 

In a few months some of the adults began to 
say they ought to have a church. Under the leader- 
ship of the sermon reader they organized. Then 
one day the father came down out of the moun- 
tains, sought out a preacher in the distant valley 
town, and issued the ancient Macedonian call— 
“Come over... and help us.” 

When the visiting preacher arrived, he found 
an organized church, a virile Sunday school, a 
prepared people, and an eager hearing. Such is 
the power of a consecrated layman. 





Quotes for the Lesson 








Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
men for May 20. 


WHEN a church is chiefly concerned with its own 
preservation and defense, it has ordered its tomb- 
stone. A wall of defense has a subtle way of turn- 
ing into a tomb. It is when the church emerges 
from walls, and goes out to a world of need and 
of change, that it finds life. 

—Halford E. Luccock, Communicating the 

Gospel. Harper & Brothers. 





It is the pagan heart that needs the redeeming 
message of Christ whether the person who has the 
heart lives in Shanghai or New York. 

—John W. Decker. 





TuHFRE is no lovelier way to thank God for your 
sight than by giving a helping hand to someone in 
the dark. 

—Helen Keller. 
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May 27: Sharing the Gospel With the 


W or l d (World Service Sunday ) 


p——The Leader in Action 








by C. HERBERT PICHT 

This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Quotes for the Lesson” for additional sug- 
gestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Acts 13: 1-4, 44-49. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The aim of this lesson about the mission of the 
church is “to give adults a new understanding of 
the missionary imperative, leading them to in- 
creased participation in the program of World 
Service.” The great missionary hymns in The 
Methodist Hymnal, 475 through 488, will prove 
helpful. You may wish to consult with your pastor 
who undoubtedly has a file on the attractive four- 
page pamphlets explaining the missionary pro- 
gram of the church, released each month through 
the Central Promotion office in Chicago. 

Your resources include Adult Student, Wesley 
Quarterly, Daily Bible Lessons, The International 
Lesson Annual, with which so many are familiar, 
and the “Bible Lesson in Today’s News” in the 
Christian Advocate. If possible, you will want to 
read Theodore P. Ferris’ exposition on these scrip- 
tural passages in The Interpreter’s Bible Volume 
9, pages 164-170 and 182-184. It has an excellent 
map on “The Travels of Paul” (page 166). 

You will want to read all of Acts 13 to fill in 
the activities between these selections. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 

II. The historic church had a mission 
III. The mission had leadership 
IV. Missions evidence spiritual health 


To BEGIN 


You may wish to emphasize that the early 
church experienced the expansion of Christianity 
from a Jerusalem sect to a world religion. The 
Acts of the Apostles is really centered on that 
fact—their “acts” being the missionary-centered, 
Spirit-driven, wider Christian witness. Review the 
last lesson, particularly showing that Antioch was 
the start of taking the church to the Gentiles, 
prompted by the Holy Spirit. This started with 
the conversion of non-Jews and Paul, spreading 
the gospel to all men who, in turn, showed their 
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concern for their fellow men. The mission further 
explains that concern through the expansion of 
the church. 


How To PROcEED 
I. The scriptural background 


You will want to point out the fact that the 
thirteenth chapter opens at Antioch, with the 
names of the men responsible for the leadership of 
the church. Since Luke was probably not an 
eyewitness to this early development, we may 
assume that he used a written source originating 
at Antioch. This is suggested by the fact that 
Barnabas and Paul are mentioned as though for 
the first time. Acts 12:25 through 13:4 is likely 
a continuation of the Antioch account which ended 
at 11:30. 

It will be of interest to indicate that Barnabas 
is mentioned first. Perhaps you may wish to refer 
to the description of him quoted on p. 24 of the 
preceding lesson. He continues his leadership at 
Antioch. Paul has not yet become the top man 
in the church. 

In connection with this fact, you will find it 
helpful to point out that soon Paul alone is heard 
through his letters and the latter part of Acts. 
Barnabas, we may be sure, was always close at 
hand. 

Of the other three mentioned in the opening 
verses we know little. If Symeon, like Lucius, was 
from Cyrene, he may be the Simon who carried 
the cross of Jesus (Mark 15:21). His surname 
“Niger” (black) suggests an African origin. We 
know nothing more of Lucius, although he may 
have been one of the original unnamed evangelists 
in 11:20. Manaen was probably a childhood play- 
mate of Herod Antipas, explaining Luke’s famili- 
arity with that court. 

You may wish to point out that they were wor- 
shiping when the Spirit directed them to set 
Barnabas and Saul apart for a greater work. Lay- 
ing their hands upon them, the fellowship sent 
them off on what we know as Paul’s first mission- 
ary journey. This was after their year of leader- 
ship and the concern of the Christian fellowship 
which sent them to Jerusalem. Upon their return 
they are again commissioned to share the gospel 
through a wider circle of influence. The Spirit is 
credited with this expansion. 

In Acts 13:5 ff. are the details of the missionary 
journey. Paul makes several strong appeals as the 
gospel was preached. Verses 44-49 contains the 
story of the response to their preaching. 

It will be helpful to suggest here that though 
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the crowds were large, the enthusiasm of the 
Gentiles irritated the Jews. The work of the Spirit 
had not yet been understood. Paul and Barnabas 
were faced with hostility among the Jews. 

You will want to refer here to Paul’s and 
Barnabas’ answer. The Jews were always the first 
to hear the Word of God, but the Spirit now sends 
the gospel to the Gentiles. Such news was received 
by the Gentiles with joy; the Jews incited a per- 
secution against the preachers and drove them 
out. However, they continued in joy with the 
Spirit and went on to another place. 


II. The historic church had a mission 


The expansion of the church was not an easy- 
going movement. Suddenly it burst forth in a 
glorious revolution. The Jerusalem sect could 
not withhold the Spirit of God from the world. 

The Greek-speaking Christians at Antioch laid 
hands of blessing upon Paul and Barnabas, send- 
ing them out into the world to preach the good 
news. Paul had not been ordained by the apostolic 
council in Jerusalem. 

You may wish to point out that so rich was 
their spiritual life at Antioch that it mattered 
not to them that certain forms should first be met. 
They were that kind of church. They assembled 
after being scattered by persecution. They or- 
ganized a group of believers. They were concerned 
with those in Jerusalem and sent an offering to 
them. They had a mission to perform in sharing 
the gospel with the world. Paul and Barnabas 
were sent out from Antioch. 


III. The mission had leadership 


You will want to refer here again to the fact 
that Barnabas was accepted by both Jerusalem 
and Antioch. He had enlisted Paul’s help while 
they worked in the church; together they went 
to Jerusalem with the assistance so desperately 
needed. They returned as proven leaders. 

The uniqueness of the Antioch Christians is 
noteworthy. Here again was the work of the Spirit. 
If these men could bring the gospel to Antioch, 
surely they could lead the movement in sharing 
the gospel with the world. 

In connection with this fact, we ought not to 
overlook the place where they first preached in 
every community. It was in the synagogue and to 
the Jews. Every opportunity was given to have 
the Jews share in the expansion of the church. 

But since the Jews failed to catch the possibility 
that God could carry on without his chosen peo- 
ple, Paul displays his leadership by stating, “Be- 
hold, we turn to the Gentiles.” 


The Gentiles were overjoyed that they could 


now accept Christ and become Christians without 
first observing the laws of Judaism. The Spirit 
triumphed in the process. 

IV. Missions evidence spiritual health 


In connection with this fact is the evidence 


throughout the ages of sharing the gospel with the 
world. The Nativity and the Resurrection shared 
this truth. Often the spirit of Jesus must be made 
known in other than the accepted ways. 

You may want to refer here to the Reformation 
under Martin Luther as an example. While the 
accepted pattern of the church stifled the Spirit, 
it was born anew in the Protestant witness, which 
soon spread through an enlarging mission program. 

Again, Wesley and Whitefield wandered all 
over England proclaiming the gospel, since it was 
not being shared in church or cathedral. 

You may wish to use this illustration: In making 
calls one day a pastor was overwhelmed when a 
certain church member said that he was not liked 
because he filled the church so well that she felt 
crowded in her accustomed pew! The gospel for 
the whole world? 

You may wish to point out that we cannot all be 
a Barnabas or a Paul. But on this fourth Sunday 
which we designate as World Service Sunday, it 
may be good for our souls to expend ourselves 
more than usual in our missionary enterprises. 

It was Wesley who told his people to earn all 
they could and save all they could. But such 
frugality led to difficulties; it was not a healthy 
climate for the Spirit. Perceiving this, Wesley 
added a third maxim, to give away all they could. 

The gospel must be shared with the world. The 
spirit of God will find another way if we fail. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What was the background of the Gentile 
mission? 

2. What kind of leadership did the church have? 

3. Why did Paul tell the Jews that they would 
take the gospel to the Gentiles? 

4. Why is the mission outreach of the church 
important? 

5. Of what is a strong missionary program in- 
dicative in the local church? 

6. What do you think ought to be the propor- 
tion of the budget of a church for missions? 

7. How would you suggest presenting the World 
Service needs to church members? How does 
your local church function here? 


In CLOSING 


You will want to indicate that the starting 
point for the mission to the Gentiles was at 
Antioch rather than at Jerusalem. Indicate the 
importance of this city and the place it holds in 
the development of the Christian Church. Recall 
the outstanding leadership of Barnabas and Paul. 
In sharing the gospel with all men it was necessary 


““for the Spirit to break the bonds of the Jewish 


sect, expanding throughout the Greek-speaking 
cities in a chain reaction. 

A prayer for the missionary movement of the 
Christian Church would be appropriate, includ- 
ing a reminder that God’s spirit works through 
us if we but receive that Spirit. 
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The Group in Action 


by J. EDWARD LANTZ 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “Quotes 
for the Lesson.” 


Purpose—“Missionary work—a ‘Must’” im- 
plies the purpose of this lesson. Missionary out- 
reach is inherent in the Christian gospel. It is 
indigenous. In one sense it is a must, while in 
another it is part and parcel of the stuff that 
Christianity is made of—you either have mission- 
ary outreach or you don’t have the gospel! The 
basic purpose of this lesson is to get this point 
across to your class. 

Preparation—Start your personal preparation 
by tracing the history of your church back to the 
church at Antioch. What forces made the church 
finally reach you? What is behind this missionary 
“push” anyway? What power keeps it surging 
ahead and reaching out farther and farther? 

After thinking about the marvelous expansion 
of the Christian Church, think of it in relation to 
your class. Do your students have even the 
vaguest conception of how this all came about? 
If so, where did they learn it? If not, how can you 
get the idea across to them? 

Decide what you want to accomplish with your 
class at this session. This will be your purpose. 
Next, decide how you want to get the job done. 
Actually, you should have decided this before you 
introduced the lesson last Sunday in order to make 
necessary assignments, so you probably know by 
now whether you are going to have individual 
reports, a panel, a symposium, or a class discus- 
sion. Whichever method of group action you use, 
be sure to plan it carefully, even though you may 
deviate somewhat from your plan as you teach the 
lesson. It is much wiser to have a lesson plan and 
make necessary deviations than to have no plan 
at all. 

To begin—Remind the class of the remarks you 
made about the lesson last Sunday. Remind them 
of assignments that were made, and proceed ac- 
cording to your plan. Try to accomplish your pur- 
pose, which, in general terms, is to develop a sense 
of appreciation of the missionary efforts that 
brought the Christian Church to you and your 
class and to develop a sense of obligation to do our 
part in extending it to those whom it has not yet 
reached. 

How to proceed—Discuss the question: Why is 
missionary work a “must”? In proceeding with 
the discussion, deal with frequent objections to 
missionary work, such as, “We ought to clean up 
our own backyard before sending missionaries to 
clean up someone else’s,” and “People are satisfied 
with their religions, why not let them alone?” 
Somehow probe beneath these superficial objec- 
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tions and establish a firm foundation for the 
outreach of the Christian faith. 

Stress the scriptural basis for missionary work. 
Buttress today’s lesson with the teachings and 
practices of Jesus. Point out the fact that the mis- 
sionary enterprise, as well as the Christian gospel 
of which it is a part, jumps racial and national 
boundaries. 

In closing—Make an application. A summary 
may be helpful, but it should include an applica- 
tion of what the class itself can do to expand the 
work of Christ at home and abroad. Not all mis- 
sionary work is done across the seas. Some is done 
within the family itself, some with neighbors, some 
within the community, and much within the na- 
tion. Some things the class members can do them- 
selves as individuals or as a group; other things 
they have to relegate to missionaries and support 
them with their prayers, appreciation, and finan- 
cial means. 

The last part of the closing period should be 
given over to a review of all four lessons studied 
during the month. Lift up the concept of “New 
Horizons,” and introduce briefly the lessons com- 
ing next month that will complete the unit (see 
page 27 for lesson titles). 

Between sessions—Read the lesson materials 
and prepare for the next session. 


[From Literature and Life 





by ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ In the list of six prophets and teachers in the 
Antiochan church we have intimate knowledge of 
only two. The other four were doubtless good men 
who never became members of important com- 
mittees. Quite evidently, however, they served 
splendidly in inconspicuous places. 


’ In one church three men, out of a board of 
more than forty, had rotated the chairmenships of 
three important committees among themselves for 
many years. 

Then there came a time when, according to the 
judgment of many, it was to be for the best in- 
terests of the church if some changes could be 
made. One of the triumvirate was invited to the 
pastor’s study to confer on the matter. After some 
discussion, during which it became apparent that 
the minister expected to make some changes, the 
layman said: 

“Now Doctor, let’s get this thing straight. If you 
want to reorganize this board, you can do one or 
two things. You can give me the chairmanship 
of one of those three committees, or you can leave 
me off of everything. I am willing to step out but 
I am not willing to step down.” 
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¢& The leader of a symphony orchestra which was 
to give a concert in the city that night was being 
interviewed at his hotel by a girl reporter for the 
high-school paper. In trying to get the conversa- 
tion started, she asked him, “Maestro, what is the 
most difficult instrument in the orchestra to play?” 

The great musician’s reply was instant and 
refreshing. “Second fiddle,” he exclaimed, almost 
shouting. “I can always get those who are willing 
to play the solo violin parts. The problem is to get 
those who can furnish the harmony.” 


’ It is quite possible that those Jewish leaders 
of Antioch of Pisidia might have made room in 
the synagogue for some Gentiles had they been 
sure that the newcomers would be willing to sub- 
scribe to the budget without asking to be made 
members of the official board. 


¢& One unfortunate fact of history is that God 
has been compelled to go outside the Church so 
many times in order to find the leadership through 
which he could work for the salvation of the 
world. 

The Halsted Street slums in Chicago were a 
disgrace to the city; the churches were with- 
drawing from the area, saying, “You can’t do 
anything with these people.” Then Jane Addams, 
a brilliant young woman from a splendid Chris- 
tian family, but without the backing of any or- 
ganization, went into the neighborhood. By liv- 
ing among the people and loving them, she built 
the world-famous settlement known as Hull 
House. 

Alcoholics Anonymous, doing a work that the 
Christian Church ought to be doing, grew up 
outside the Church, although today it has the 
blessing and co-operation of thousands of 
preachers. 

The Boy Scout movement, so closely akin to the 
Church, has developed quite outside all organized 
religion. 

At least one of the reasons why some young 
people have turned to communism has been be- 
cause it seemed to offer them the only opportunity 
to make a protest against unjust and evil social 
conditions. That they have been deceived and 
misled is truly unfortunate, but that the Church 
never made use of their conscience is a real 
tragedy. 


* “You ask me what I am doing?” asked a young 
layman of an old college chum he had chanced to 
meet. 

“Well, I am engaged in one of the most 
dangerous and exciting tasks in all the world. I 
am trying to safe-crack a bunch of closed minds. 
If I get the job done, we will start something. 
But if I don’t, I will have to leave town.” And 
there have been those inside the church who 
have had that experience. 




















































Quotes for the Lesson 











Selected by LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


These quotations supplement the lesson treat- 
ment for May 27. 


TuHeE fatherhood of God; the brotherhood of man; 
the infinite worth of the human soul; the supreme 
importance of the ethical and spiritual; the duty 
of each to serve all and all to serve each—here 
are the principles that must guide us. 
—Edwin DuBose Mouzon, The Program of 
Jesus. George H. Doran Company. 





TuE Christian Church today is the one world-wide 
organization dedicated to the proposition of free- 
dom and justice for all. It is built upon God’s 
righteousness and His concern for all men. 
—Hillyer H. Straton, Solving Life’s Problems. 
The Bethany Press. 





A cHuRCH is a brotherhood, a school for training 
in fellowship, a home for the cultivation of the 
social virtues and the human graces, a society 
in which men are bound together in sympathy 
and holy service by a common allegiance to the 
Son of God. It is a congregation of faithful men 
ever striving to learn and live the new command- 
ment, looking unto Jesus for power to understand 
and practice the law of love. | 

—Charles E. Jefferson, The Building of the 

Church. Macmillan Company. 





I wit do more than let live; I will live and help 
live. 
—Walter W. Van Kirk, from “Ten Command- 
ments of Good Will.” 


We share the gospel when we help send the Scriptures to 
all the world. 
Amerienn Rible Society 
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by HAROLD EHRENSPERGER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH THE UNIT 


“World Change”! We need not be frightened 
by this expansive subject. Certainly none could 
be of greater scope. Perhaps before you have fin- 
ished this series of eight lessons you will feel 
that you have roamed the world. This is how you 
should feel, being aware all the time that we are 
living in “one world,” as Wendell Willkie re- 
minded us some years ago. But one world does 
not mean that we have yet achieved anything like 
world community or even an approach to world 
understanding. We are “one” because we are in- 
timately related, whether we like it or not. 

“The Christian mission in a_ revolutionary 
world” is the theme of this world-missions study. 
This is a gigantic subject, yet one which we need 
to think seriously about. In these discussions we 
not only will make an analysis of world condi- 
tions but also we will visit many countries to 
look more closely at the changing conditions. 

To get read to travel and, still more important, 
to get ready to understand the changes and their 
significance, we need some preparatory materials. 

We will travel by map. This is safe traveling 
only if you look carefully to see where you are. 
Our accidents will not be caused by planes falling 
or cars colliding—they will be fatalities of lack 
of observation and lack of basic understanding of 
facts. To prevent such accidents we must use a 
map wisely, note where a country is in comparison 
to other countries its size, its relatively friendly 
or unfriendly relations with neighbor countries, 
its outlets to seas and ocean transportation, its 





Dr. EHRENSPERGER is professor of creative arts, Boston 
University School of Theology. 
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climate zones, and its vulnerability to attack. This 
is what a map will show us, and this is what will 
help keep us from making fatal mistakes in under- 
standing world situations. 

Members of the class may have maps of the 
world that they will lend to the class. Many good 
maps have been published by the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. A public school or a library 
may also be willing to lend maps. The Board of 
Missions of The Methodist Church has maps show- 
ing the areas of Christian work. These should be 
studied after you have mastered a world map that 
is not slanted to any particular interest. 

Become a map enthusiast. Suggest that maps 
make excellent wall coverings for study, offices, 
and libraries. Lamp shades are good places for 
small maps. A globe is a beautiful and useful 
room accessory. Live in your world by being 
world-conscious. 

Movies, television, radio, newspapers, and maga- 
zines are all aids in this study. Watch announce- 
ments for travel pictures, features on TV or in 
magazines to alert the class on what is available. 
It might be a good idea to appoint two members 
as a committee to assume this special responsi- 
bility. There might also be a map committee and 
a clipping committee. 

The clipping committee should scan all news- 
papers and magazines for articles on countries 
and conditions discussed in the class. A bulletin 
board can be constructed so that each week the 
clippings will be seen. Or make a scrapbook that 
can be passed among the members of the class. 
Get all the group to look into magazines and 
papers they take. Magazines can be circulated if 
they cannot be clipped. Get the group to feel it- 
self a research organization, and stimulate all of 
them to be a part of this project. 

Find out who in the group has traveled. Ask 
him or other traveled members of the com- 
munity to be resource people when places they 
have visited are discussed. Seek out returned or 
furloughed missionaries, GI’s who have been 
places, and help them have a belonging sense in 
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the group. Persons from other churches should 
be invited to the class to tell of their travels. This 
may be a good method of creating an ecumenical 
group in the local church. 

Excellent material is available on this subject 
in inexpensive books. Last December the Student 
Volunteer Movement held a conference for which 
two books in particular served as resources: Revo- 
lution and Redemption and Encounter With Rev- 
olution. 

The librarian of your local library or your 
school may also be willing to have a display of 
books on the subject. Some suggested titles are 
given in the box below. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. A new concept of revolution 

II. Characteristics of revolutions of our time 
III. Christianity as revolutionary 
IV. The Christian way in change and revolution 


To BrcIN 


Let’s not be afraid of the word “revolution.” 
It is a word with a history; a word that has both 
good and bad connotations. What do we ordinarily 
think of when we say revolution? Bloodshed, 
violence, lawlessness, turning things upside down? 
In popular speech today it is associated with sub- 
versive activity. All this is unfortunate. The world 
has changed through revolutions. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. A new concept of revolution 


Change is a basic part of life. Everything 
changes or it dies—from birth to death we are 
constantly changing. The rapidity of change con- 
ditions the way in which society is able to cope 
with the differences. Just as a body growing up 
must accommodate itself to a larger structure, 
so society must meet the changes and absorb 
them. When change is brought about too fast, 
it becomes revolution. 

The dictionary definition of revolution should 
be studied. The concept of revolution as “progres- 
sive motion of a body around an axis or center” 
throws new light on our popular ideas of revolu- 
tion. A revolution is a revolving around some- 
thing. To understand a revolution, then, is to 
know what it revolves around, what its core or 
center is. 

James K. Mathews, executive secretary of the 
Division of World Missions, Board of Missions of 
The Methodist Church, says, 

“We live in a revolutionary world. Revolution 
is taking place in the political sphere, in science, 
in industry, in economics, in social structure, in 
religion. Almost no part of the world or field of 
human endeavor has been left untouched by 
drastic and rapid change. 

“There are signs of revolution nearly every- 
where. No one who has driven through the moun- 


tains of East Tennessee twenty years ago and 
again after years of TVA can doubt that a revolu- 
tion has taken place in the United States. 

“Visit a South American republic where a 
cabinet minister states that he is working eighteen 
hours a day to accomplish things that should have 
been done fifty years ago. That’s revolution! 

“Or in the heart of Africa, watch a woman ride 
past on a bicycle. But more than this, see women 
in a dozen backward areas of our world assum- 
ing a new dignity. See them marching to the polls 
for the first time. Observe thousands of eager 
children clamoring for education. See better child 
care, improved sanitation, better clothing, new 
Christians worshiping in churches built by their 
own hands. That, too, is revolution!” ! 


II. Characteristics of revolutions of our time 


Political revolutions are most easily studied. 
Man wants to free himself from bondage, so he 
overthrows the forces he thinks are causing the 
difficulty. This tendency to have an enemy or evil 
cause is characteristic of all revolutions. Amer- 
icans knew what this was in our own revolution. 
The Russians had several enemies in their revolu- 
tion. Almost every country in the world has been 
the scene of present-day revolutions. 

Quoting Mathews again: 

“Sometimes it is suggested that the greatest 
force for change in the world is communism. The 
Christian would dispute that. Nevertheless, in 
communism Christianity faces its greatest rival. 
Both offer explanations of man’s lot and promise 
ways of changing it. Both the explanations and the 
methods of change are very different. 

“Communism is not really the great moving 
force in Asia and Africa and South America to- 
day. Rather, the great moving force is threefold 
and asserted in various degrees of intensity 


1 From Christian World Facts, 1956, Friendship Press, pages 1-2. 





For Your Reading* 


This Revolutionary Faith, by Floyd Shack- 
lock. Friendship Press. Cloth, $2.00; paper, 
$1.25. 

They Reach for Life, by John E. Skoglund. 
Friendship Press. Cloth, $3.00; paper, $1.25. 

Revolution and Redemption, by Thomas and 
Converse. Friendship Press, 1955. 60 cents. 

Encounter With Revolution, by M. Richard 
Shaull. Association Press, 1955. $2.50. 

Christianity, Communism and History, by 
William Hordern. Abingdon Press, 1954. 
$2.50. 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 
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throughout much of the world: the desire for 
freedom, the desire for the better life, and the 
desire for equality. These are rightful desires, 
asserted in our own Declaration of Independence. 
We want these things too, though most of us take 
them for granted. 

“It is worth noting, also, that these legitimate 
desires can be corrupted when asserted in ex- 
treme degree. The demand for freedom can de- 
velop into extreme nationalism. The urge for the 
better life can become brazen materialism. The 
drive for equality can become racism. Especially 
are these extremes likely if fulfillment of the de- 
sires is delayed or restrained.” 2 


III. Christianity as revolutionary 


Christianity broke with its past and became 
a new religion. It, too, has evils against which it 
protested. It called for men who were willing 
to be “born again,” to be “made new.” 

Jesus as the core of our religion is a revolu- 
tionary character. His center, in turn, was God, 
and this core made real, revealed by him, became 
the core of the Christian revolution for all time. 
It is a continuing, on-going revolution, no less 
changing now then it was nineteen hundred years 
ago. Read the Scripture passage for this lesson and 
notice how revolutionary the ideas are. What 


2 Ibid., page 2. 
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would happen to our world if this became the core 
of our experience? 


IV. The Christian way in change and revolution 


Christianity has a way of affecting change. 
Jesus’ way is the way of love. It is nonviolent, 
but it is radical. The business of the Christian 
is to co-operate with change, to give direction to 
change so that the revolutionary faith of Jesus 
of Nazareth can become the core or center of our 
experience. 


In CLOSING 


Read the Scripture passage as you end the les- 
son. Let the revolutionary character of what 
Jesus had to say sink in on our consciences. 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. What had you thought revolution meant? 

2. What are some good revolutions in history 
that are not associated with political change? 

3. What is the most revolutionary thing of our 
day? 

4. Can you name any modern countries that 
have been free of revolutions? 

5. What revolutionary ideas do you find in the 
first twenty-one verses of the Sermon on the 
Mount? 

6. Why is Jesus and the God of Jesus a core 
that can be justly called revolutionary? 
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The Group in Action 


by ROBERT COX 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose.—You will want your group to come 
to the end of this session with a more adequate 
understanding of the word “revolution.” Also, 
growing out of a larger concept of the revolu- 
tionary nature of the changes constantly taking 
place in our world should come a realization of 
the relationship of their Christian faith to the 
dynamic nature of their world. 

Preparation for the unit.—In order to be ready 
to teach this unit and guide your group in their 
discussion, you might read one or more of the 
following: They Reach for Life by John C. Skog- 
lund; Encounter with Revolution by Richard 
Shaull; This Revolutionary Faith by Floyd Shack- 
lock; and the November, 1955, issue of motive. 
(See page 33.) 

A packet of material related to this unit, in- 
cluding missionary field leaflets on several coun- 
tries, and a list of audio-visual resources, is avail- 
able free by writing to Joint Department of Mis- 
sionary Education, Secretary of Adult Work, P. O. 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. (In ordering, 
please request adult packet of materials for use 
with the unit, “World Change.”) 

A list of audio-visuals recommended for use 
with this two-months’ unit is given on page 38. 
Be sure to get your order in early. 

You will want to glance at the other lessons 
in the unit to see the way the author has developed 
his topic so you can avoid moving too rapidly in 
your class discussion and covering material that 
comes in for fuller treatment in a future lesson. 

For session 1.—If you have not done so recently, 
it may be well to ask how many have read and 
given some thought to the material in Adult 
Student. This will give you a chance to stress 
the fact that this unit will be exceedingly interest- 
ing and most fruitful if they read the lesson ma- 
terial early in the week and then read and think 
about its relevance to them and their world as the 
week progresses. You may thus prepare the group 
for the valuable discussions and activities that 
should be a part of this unit. 

You may want to call attention to the title of 
your unit, “World Change,” and emphasize the 
rapidity of change in the last half century, as 
Ehrensperger does in his first paragraph. You 
might ask the group to think of the changes they 
have seen in their lifetime and to be ready to list 
them on a blackboard. 


Mr. Cox is a staff member of the Department of Christian 
Education of Adults, Division of the Local Church, General 
Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 





Class procedure.—Since this is the first lesson 
of a unit in which you are going to be dealing 
frequently with the term “revolution” and “revo- 
lutionary,” and since this term has different con- 
notations for different persons, you will want to 
get as many members as possible involved in 
thinking about this term. You may do this by 
calling attention to the theme of this unit—“The 
Christian Mission in a Revolutionary World.” 

Changes in the last half century may now be 


_ listed on the blackboard. Ask which of these they 


think of as being “revolutionary.” Are there 
others that they think of that are revolutionary? 
What do we mean by these words “revolution” 
and “revolutionary”? 

Ask the class to divide quickly into groups of 
four to six persons and discuss what these words 
mean to them. See that each group has a reporter 
to report to the class. Allow about five to ten 
minutes before calling the class back together. 
During this time you may copy the list of changes 
from the blackboard and then clean it in order to 
be ready to record the results of the buzz groups. 

After you have a report from each group, see 
if the class feels there is a central element essential 
in revolution. Do they feel that this element has 
any relationship to Christianity? Is it a part of 
our faith? Is Christianity a revolutionary force? 
Is there a revolutionary note in the teachings and 
life of Jesus? 

In closing—You may want to direct the class 
attention to one or several passages in the Bible, 
such as the Beatitudes, other portions of the 
Sermon on the Mount, the great commandment, 
or the admonition that a man must lose his life 
to save it. Read the passage slowly and clearly 
and ask the class to consider during the week 
whether Jesus would be considered a revolu- 
tionary figure today. 

Advance assignment.—For the next lesson ask 
the class to think about current conditions of life 
with which they feel Jesus would have been 
most concerned. For future use ask four or five 
persons to read about the changes that have oc- 
curred in recent years in four or five specific coun- 
tries (from among those mentioned in the third 
lesson on “Half Century of Revolutions”). 





TEACHERS! 


If you are having particular successes 
in your teaching experiences, won’t you 
please share them with us? Write the 
editor at 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 
Tennessee. 
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May 13: The Conditions 
of Civilized Living 


pe—~"The Leader 


in Action 








by HAROLD EHRENSPERGER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


We are going to look at certain basic needs of 
men. Certainly we need some perspective on them 
in America where, for most of the people who 
read these pages, there are few actual needs. 
How difficult it is for us to understand what it 
means to be hungry, to be without clothes and 
shelter, and, for most of us, to be without a job! 
Our government recognizes that these needs are 
so basic that everyone must be concerned about 
them. Try to understand what it means to be 
hungry, not just without a few meals, but to be 
hungry because there is nothing to eat and no 
hope of finding anything. This is the condition 
of almost two thirds of the human family today. 

Discuss with the class the need for clothes, not 
as a moral issue, but as a necessity to keep off 
scorcning sun and to give warmth from the cold. 
Get information about agencies, like Church 
World Service, that have furnished clothes, and 
see where the needs are greatest. Make this a 
project in education by showing that the giving 
of old clothes which are not wanted is not real 
giving. Stewardship is not built on this kind of 
giving. 

Be sure to emphasize the “basic conditions” that 
come home to America, such as standards of 
excellence, the need to think freely and courage- 
ously, the need for faith and for sharing and love. 
We may be tempted to overlook these, thinking 
that we have them. So, too, we may be unaware 
of the basic need for them since they seem less 
obvious than the more primary needs to keep one 
alive. 


To BEGIN 


Why not ask the class to name what it feels 
are the basic needs of life—those without which 
we cannot call ourselves civilized. Do not discuss 
the needs enumerated by Robert Ulich (Adult 
Student) until you have looked at the ones you 
feel are basic. Write these on the blackboard, if 
possible, so that they will be uppermost in the 
minds of the group. 

Select four or five countries and mark off 
against them what needs they have, perhaps 
rating each with a percentage as to the extent 
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that these needs have been met. For example, in 
the United States, 95 per cent for food, shelter, and 
clothes; 85 per cent for work; 80 per cent for 
standards of excellence; 70 per cent for thinking 
freely and courageously; 75 per cent for faith, 
and about 60 per cent for sharing and love. How 
does this compare with any other countries you 
know? 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Basic needs of men cause revolution 

II. The six basic needs of man 

III. Social changes as evidence of contemporary 
revolutions 

IV. The relevance of basic needs to religious con- 
cerns 

V. Solutions offered by economic systems and 
by the church 


How To PROCEED 
I. Basic needs of men cause revolution 


Our chief problem in the consideration of the 
basic needs of men is to understand what they 
actually mean. We take the fulfillment of these 
needs for granted, but we need to remember that 
they are stark realities for most of the people of 
the world. 

If there is a physician in the group, ask him 
to describe hunger from a physical point of view. 
If there is a lawyer, ask him to describe the 
problem of free speech. A teacher might easily 
describe the job of trying to hold up standards 
of excellence, and a government employee might 
consider the problem of work in the community. 
Our intention is to get the group to be sympathetic 
toward these needs and to see them as basic to 
our own lives as well as to the lives of people 
around the world. 


II. The six basic needs of man 


See Adult Student for these six basic needs. 
Perhaps the last two needs enumerated by Ulich 
are specifically religious concerns, although we 
must be sure that none of them is considered as 
outside the realm of religion. Discuss the meaning 
of the necessity for faith in America today. In 
exactly what do we put our trust? Compare the 
robust faith of the early settlers in America with 
our rather complacent acceptance of faith as a 
solace, as a method for securing “peace of mind.” 
We need to think seriously about this “condition 
of civilized life.” 

Sharing and love are two words that we hear 
most often from church pulpits. Sharing accord- 
ing to our Christian concept is the result of love— 
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Vashon from Farm Security Administration 


“A hungry man cares little for his soul.’ Shown is a migrant worker and his family who have had firsthand 


experience with hunger. 


the kind of love that was incarnate in Jesus and 
that revealed to us the love of God. No greater 
concept of love than that demonstrated by Jesus 
has ever been given to man. We can all be in 
this love, and to a greater or lesser degree we can 
all seek to achieve the loving and sharing life of 
the true Christian. 

As these conditions are discussed in class, be 
sure that there is agreement as to their basic 
importance. Remember that they have been 
selected by one of America’s leading sociologists 
as fundamental to civilized life. Violent revolution 
is not civilized, but the striving to secure these 
necessities will become revolutionary unless they 
are attained in some other way. 


III. Social changes as evidence of contemporary 
revolutions 


The social changes that are discussed are even 
less likely to be understood by Americans. We 
have been conscious of the growing power of 
organized labor, but we have been less aware of 
what the rise of the status of the workingman 
really means to the social order of the world. 
In a sense the whole Russian revolution is built 
upon the importance of the workingman. In the 
new order everyone is a workingman, and one’s 
value to the state will depend on work. 

The latest concern of government in America 
is for jobs. The insistence of labor organizations 
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that men should be guaranteed work is rather 
startling to many of us. It is likely that this will 
become law in most states in the near future. 

Colonialism has always been a revolutionary 
problem. Today the status of the African coun- 
tries, of Indochina, of Malaya, of Cyprus, is the 
cause of revolutionary ferment. The moot ques- 
tion is not whether any of these countries are 
ready for independence, the question is when and 
how they will get it. Even the most difficult situa- 
tions, like that in Morocco, cannot be settled by 
postponement. The idea of independence is in the 
air, it has taken hold of the imagination of men, 
and it must be dealt with. If man cannot get his 
freedom, he will revolt. 

Some effort should be made to understand the 
Bandung Conference held in 1955. (See Adult 
Student.) Many magazines carried reports of the 
meeting, the best reports being in Saturday Re- 
view (May 21, 1955) and in the magazine section 
of the Sunday New York Times (April 17, 1955). 

The race problem should be considered on a 
global basis, and, as far as possible, a world pic- 
ture of the problem should be achieved. Almost 
every country has its racial tensions. Try to find 
some of the reports of the Bandung Conference. 
These will show the thinking of the people who 
for the first time are speaking as one group and 
not as a white group. 

The word “undeveloped” is not a good one. It 
is, in fact, quite offensive to some of the countries 
that have been designated as “undeveloped.” Can 
you suggest a better word? While it is true that 
in many of these countries natural resources 
have not been developed, it is also true that 
ancient cultures have often existed, and because 
of colonial policies, the best interests of the people 
have not been promoted. China, India, Africa, 
and South America are areas where much of the 
future of the world may lie. 


IV. The relevance of basic needs to religious con- 
cerns 


The missionary movement of the Church has 
been conditioned by the needs of people. For this 
reason, schools, hospitals, clinics, craft projects 
have been established to carry the gospel of 
Christian love. The genius of the missionary move- 
ment has been in the recognition of the needs of 
men. A hungry man cares little for his soul. A 
naked, cold man is not concerned with his ultimate 
destiny. 

The immediacy and the effectiveness of a mis- 
sionary program depends largely on how much 
it can meet urgent needs. The meeting of these 
needs is the avenue through which a demonstra- 
tion of love can be made. “If you love me, feed 
my sheep.” “Truly, I say to you, as you did it 
to one of the least of these my brethren, you did 
it to me.” These have been the injunctions 
that have sent men and women out to relieve 
the suffering, feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
and teach the untaught. 
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V. Solutions offered by economic systems and by 
the church 


The Church has pioneered in many of the proj- 
ects that are now undertaken by governments. 
Agricultural missions in many countries have 
furnished the pattern for technical assistance 
programs. The hospitals of the church have been 
the prototype of much that has been continued by 
individual governments and by the World Health 
Organization. If the revolutionary potentials of 
these common human needs are not supplemented 
by meeting the needs, then still more violence and 
bloodshed will be inevitable. 

The Communists have met the first three needs 
enumerated by Professor Ulich. But the important 
thing to remember is that these have been met at 
the expense of the last three. In other words, vast 
numbers of people in the USSR and in China 
now have food, shelter, clothes; work; and even 
standards of excellence. These have been secured 
at the expense of the freedom to think freely and 
courageously, the freedom to have a faith other 
than that of the state and its dictatorial rulers, 
and the greatest freedom of all, to share and to 
love in the spirit of Jesus of Nazareth. 

The people’s immediate needs have been met— 
the still greater needs that will make all life have 
meaning have not been met. This means that for 
the present, communist tactics seem highly suc- 
cessful, and they are. But it also means that 
ultimately the ideology will fail unless the greater 
conditions of civilized life are guaranteed. This 
is where the ultimate victory will be won. 





Audio-Visual Resources* 


Use one of the following resources to 
strengthen your study of this two-month 
course, “World Change.” 


Filmstrips with records: 


Methodism in Moslem Pakistan—color with 
3344 r.p.m. record. Rental $2.50. Sale price 
$11. 

One Sixth of the World—color with 3344 
r.p.m. record. Gives a picture of rural pro- 
gram in India. Rental $2.50. Sale price $11. 


Motion pictures: 

India, Crucible of Freedom—color, 30 min- 
utes. Portrays different types of missionary 
work in India. Rental $8. 

In the Face of Jeopardy—color or black and 
white, 29 minutes. Shows Christian faith in a 
situation in Malaya calling for courage. Ren- 
tal, in color, $12; in black and white, $8. 

Ming May of Malaya—color, 28 minutes. 
Shows the help a teen-age Malayan girl re- 
ceives through Christians. Rental $8. 


* May be ordered from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 
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Our concern must be to keep all of the basic 
needs before us, not to lose those we must finally 
give to the communist world. Our missionary job 
is just beginning in many countries. Only re- 
ligiously motivated people can give faith, sharing, 
and love to make life have meaning once a man 
as been fed, clothed, housed, and has work that 
has standards of excellence. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What do you consider the basic needs of 
man? 

2. Do you find some important needs left out of 
Professor Ulich’s list? 

3. How did Jesus meet the basic needs of peo- 
ple he ministered to? 

4, What is nearest colonial possession to the 
United States? 

5. Do you agree that the missionary program 
must first meet the basic needs before it can meet 
the spiritual needs? 


In CLOSING 


Suggest to the class that they observe in their 
neighborhood where basic needs are not being 
met. Then review again what they are and how 
they have been the concern of people who call 
themselves Christian. Bring home to each one the 
necessity to help meet these needs and to be a 
part of the “mission” of the church which is to 
bring about the abundant life. 


p——The Group in Action 








by ROBERT COX 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose.—Fundamental to the value of this unit 
on “World Change” is an awareness of the con- 
ditions that cause men to be dissatisfied with 
their lot. This will enable the class to realize 
that the changes occurring today are not merely 
the result of an impersonal and uncontrollable 
force. Behind these changes is the clamor of men 
for the more abundant life that they now know 
is possible. 

Preparation.—The class was asked to be think- 
ing during the past week about conditions of life 
in our world with which Jesus would be con- 
cerned. Also, we must assume that members of 
the class have read the lesson in Adult Student. 
The leader will have read “The Leader in Action” 
in addition to the lesson material and some of 
the additional resources suggested previously. 

Class procedure.—The impact of this lesson may 
be felt at the outset if the leader calls attention 
to a paragraph on page 26 in This Revolutionary 
Faith. There Shacklock refers to the Oriental 


visitor who, when asked about his outstanding 
impression of America, replied, “I am impressed 
by the size of your garbage cans.” What does 
this tell us about the food situation in his own 
land? Is it possible that vast numbers of people 
are more aware of our wastefulness than we are 
of their hunger? Is this a condition of life with 
which we believe Jesus would be concerned? 
You may need to spend some time discussing this 
idea. 

What other conditions does the class believe 
lie behind the restlessness in much of the world 
today? These might be listed on the blackboard 
or a sheet of newsprint where all can see them. 

With these before the class, it will be interest- 
ing to impersonate the condition and the answers 
that Christianity and communism offer to over- 
come the condition. For example, you may select 
the conditions of hunger and the lack of faith. 

First, secure someone who will play the role 
of “hunger,” someone else to be the voice of 
Christianity, and a third person to impersonate 
communism. Ask these three to come into the 
center of the group. There have Hunger express 
what it is, what are its causes, and how it affects 
people. How does it affect their physical growth 
and the limits of their energy? What effect does 
it have upon their desires in life? What effect 
does this have upon the political and spiritual 
development of men and nations? 

After allowing about three minutes for Hunger 
to state its case, call upon Christianity and Com- 
munism to suggest in about two minutes each 
what they offer to improve this condition. Help the 
members of the group to see that communism has 
nothing to offer when compared with Christianity. 

If someone has suggested the lack of freedom 
or the lack of faith as a condition of life today, 
you may stimulate further thought by putting 
this before Christianity and Communism. 

Following these role-playing situations, you will 
want to allow the class a chance to discuss at 
greater length the nature of the conditions of life 
and relevance of the Christian faith to these con- 
ditions. 

In closing.—After sufficient discussion, it should 
be clear that as long as such conditions exist, 
there will be need for drastic changes. The way 
these changes come about, peacefully or with 
violence, will be determined by the guidance, 
leadership, and assistance available to those in 
areas of greatest need. A summary of the dis- 
cussion may sharpen this for the class. 

Looking ahead.—You will want to remind the 
persons who are reading on changes that have 
occurred in particular countries that they should 
be ready next week with the following points: 
What conditions caused the change? How did it 
come about? What is the condition of people in 
that country today? If you tell others the coun- 
tries to be discussed the following week, they may 
also do some reading beyond the lesson. 
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May 20: Half Century of Revolutions 


=——The Leader 


in Action 








by HAROLD EHRENSPERGER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This unit demands maps. A good world map 
will show at once where the revolutions of the 
twentieth century have taken place. This lesson 
will furnish an excellent opportunity to look at 
the world and to get a knowledge of it that will 
be highly profitable. It may be a good idea to dis- 
cover how many of the revolutionary nations be- 
long to the United Nations. Notice the importance 
of small nations and especially the growing im- 
portance of ancient countries that have recently 
come into new leadership. 

An interesting way to begin this lesson would 
be to compare the world of Jesus’ day with the 
world today. Compare the distances from one 
great center to another as we know them in the 
Bible. Note the great distances today between 
centers of world importance, noting the methods 
of transportation in biblical times and now. Bring 
to the class the differences in methods of com- 
munication. The world was not at peace when 
Jesus came into it, and there was colonialism then 
as now. There was slavery and bondage then as 
now. The problems are remarkably alike. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. A world’s-eye view of revolution 

II. A rapid survey of the revolutionary areas 
. South of the border 

. China 

. Russia 

. The Near East 

India 

Middle and South Orient 

. Africa 

III. Christianity a world religion 


QAAOAWS 


To BEGIN 


See the over-all picture first. One third of man- 
kind has achieved some kind of independence 
in the last three decades. This accounts for a 
world in which there seems to be little stability. 
Notice also how areas differ from one another in 
the type and kind of revolution. The papers this 
past year have been full of revolutions in South 
America. These have not been revolts against 
colonial governments, they have been internal 
conflicts. Contrast this with what is happening in 
North Africa. On a missionary chart of the world 
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notice how many major mission fields are in the 
midst of revolutionary ferment. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. A world’s-eye view of revolution 


For our purpose the world may be divided into 
nine areas: 

Pacific Area: The Philippines, Japan, China, 

Korea, Indochina, Thailand 
South Pacific: Malaya, Indonesia, Borneo, Su- 

matra, Australia, New Guinea, New Zealand 
Middle Orient: India, Burma, Pakistan, Ceylon, 

Afghanistan 
Middle East: Iraq, Iran, Jordan, Arabia, Egypt, 

Israel, Transjordan 
Eastern Europe: Greece, USSR, Bulgaria, 

Romania, Turkey, Jugoslavia, Hungary 
Africa 
Europe: England, Germany, France, Spain, Italy, 

Scandinavia, The Netherlands, Belgium, Aus- 

tria, Poland, Czechoslovakia 
Central America: Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, 

Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Cuba, West 

Indies Islands 
South America 

North America has been excluded from this 
list as there are no revolutions in this area at 
the present time. 

If the group would be interested, you could indi- 
cate the chief religions of the countries studied, as 
well as check places where revolution has been 
most dominant or is at present disturbing the 
peace of the country. Notice where missionary 
work has been in progress. 


II. A rapid survey of the revolutionary areas 


A. South of the border.—Americans are likely 
to be less conscious of what is happening close 
to home than they are to be aware of what is 
happening in the Communist-dominated countries. 
Newspaper accounts play up the problems of the 
satellite countries while they tend to play down 
the internal reasons for revolutions “south of the 
border,” in Mexico, Central and South America. 
That one of the most important revolutions of 
the half century should have taken place in 
Mexico may be surprising to most of us. 

Suggest to members of the class that each one 
might take one of the countries discussed in this 
unit of the lesson to look up the essential facts 
about it in a good encyclopedia, to be sure that 
all understand something of the history and the 
country and its present situation. A good one- 
volume encyclopedia will give all the information 
necessary. 

Many Americans have traveled in Mexico. 
Whenever possible, have someone report on con- 
ditions from firsthand experience. It might be a 
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good idea to include a discussion ot the religious 
situation in the country. Travel agencies, Amer- 
ican Express, and consulates have attractive 
folders for sight-seers. The Washington embassies 
of most foreign countries will be glad to furnish 
free maps and materials on their countries. 
Requests for these should be made to the informa- 
tion department of the embassy. 

B. China.—To get a comprehensive picture of 
what has happened in China is not easy. Most 
accounts are prejudiced one way or the other. 
A historical account in an encyclopedia will give 
the essential facts. Avoid discussions as to whether 
China should be admitted to the United Nations 
and other arguments as to the validity of the 
communist occupation of China. 

The country is now communist and is likely to 
remain so for a long time to come. The present 
government under Chou En-lai must be dealt 
with, and the Christian problem is to find out how 
this can be done. The Christian Church has been 
firmly established in China, and as soon as pos- 
sible, America must make contact with the church. 

C. Russia.—Reports coming out of Russia all 
attest to the religious life under the present gov- 
ernment. The recent visits of the delegates sent 
by the Friends Service Committee has thrown 
considerable light on what is going on. Religion 
is not dead in the USSR, particularly the minority 
sects. 

Increasingly, it is hoped, the USSR and America 
will exchange visitors so that we can know just 
what is going on behind our and their iron curtain. 
Our problem is to look at the vast country, to 
understand the history of its revolutions, to know 
as much as possible about the ideology and par- 
ticularly how this ideology is faring under the 
totalitarian government. 

D. The Near East.—Nor is the so-called Near 
East easy to understand in the complexity of its 
changing character. The greatest problem here is 
obviously the tragic situation of the Arabs. The 
Arab world has turned as one great bloc against 
the new state of Israel which was carved out of 
Arabian land. 

The plight of the seven hundred thousand 
Arab refugees is one of the major interests of the 
International Refugee Organization and the World 
Council of Churches Refugee Committee. There 
is no easy way out of the dilemma which faces 
these countries. 

The Zionist movement is strongest in the United 
States. If there is a member of that organization 
in your community, he might be willing to give 
a short report of their activities and answer ques- 
tions from the class. 

E. India.—One of the most interesting countries 
of the East is India. We must get away from the 
idea that India is part of the mysterious East. 
India is now the leading country of the middle and 
southern areas of what we call the Orient. She 





gained her independence without violence and 
bloodshed. 

Her remarkable leader, Mahatma Gandhi, was 
unquestionably one of the world’s great men. 
Some writers have called him the greatest man 
of the twentieth century. He is called the Father 
of the Country because he led the nonviolent 
resistance movement against the British and suc- 
ceeded in gaining independence by this method. 
Certainly nothing more unique has happened in 
history. 

India’s problem now is to establish a democracy 
when a dictatorship would be so much easier and 
more efficient. In order to do this, she must keep 
out of both the Eastern and Western blocs. 

This does not mean that she is neutral—it 
merely means that she is neutral between these 
two great power organizations. There are other 
positions beside the ones taken by East and West. 
India is pursuing a policy of peace and hopes to 
act as peacemaker whenever possible. Her Chris- 
tians, numbering about eight or nine million out 
of some three hundred and fifty million, are loyal 
Indians, eager to further peace and nonviolence 
as genuinely Christian goals. 

Charlotte C. Wyckoff, veteran missionary in 
India, writes: “In these forty or fifty villages 
within ten miles, there is a ferment at work that 
breaks through the old inhibitions. The workers 
at the Abode of Light Rural Center are no longer 
just ‘not of our caste’ and consequently ‘untouch- 
ables,’ but ‘my son’s teacher’ or ‘the one who 
healed my baby,’ or ‘the one who showed us how 
to raise chickens.’ 

“It is only one small and obscure target we 
have hit, with chain reactions felt in forty or 
fifty villages out of 700,000, but this is the only 
way it can be done, by leavening part of the 
lump.” ! 

F. Middle and South Orient.—The remarkable 
fact that the countries of the middle and south 
Orient have gained independence is part of the 
accomplishment of the last few years. America 
can endear herself to all of these new republics if 
she will stand by them, lend them aid, and share 
the know-how of which she has so much. 

These countries are greatly in need of en- 
gineers, particularly for building dams and for 
irrigation projects. Agriculturists are needed to 
help give these countries the sufficiency in food 
that they are capable of reaching if they have 
the right kind of help. 

“The Philippine Islands are a bulwark of Chris- 
tian and democratic strength against the Com- 
munist menace in Southeast Asia, Dr. Thoburn 
T. Brumbaugh, in charge of Methodist mission 
work in the Philippines, reported to the Board of 
Missions. 

“Protestant missionaries and workers should 
take note (as many are) of the increasing em- 
phasis upon the improvement of rural life. .. . The 


1From Christian World Facts, 1956, page 34. Friendship Press. 
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heretofore downtrodden peasants are gaining a 
voice in the government and are bettering them- 
selves economically and socially. Agricultural de- 
velopment is being stressed in all phases of life, 
particularly in the schools. . . . 

“Examples of this progress are the training of 
young men in the Union Theological Seminary 
near Manila for rural as well as urban and small 
town pastorates, the addition of agricultural sub- 
jects and rural studies in mission schools, the hold- 
ing of farmers’ institutes and leadership training 
courses for adults in farm communities and the 
use of radio, audio-visual materials, and Christian 
literature in rural areas.” 2 

G. Africa.—Countries still under colonial gov- 
ernments should be pointed out to show where 
future struggles for independence will take place. 
The problems facing the nations of Africa are 
confusing and baffling. Human interest stories of 
men like Albert Schweitzer and Alan Paton are 
worth recommending to the class. A reading of 
the play, Cry, the Beloved Country, founded on 
Alan Paton’s novel will be rewarding. Nothing 
says more effectively nor with more dramatic 
force what the essential problems are. 

“The position of Christianity as the future 
dominant religion in Africa is being challenged 
by Islam, Dr. Ralph Dodge, in charge of Methodist 
mission work in Africa, told the Methodist Board 
of Missions. A determined and planned Muslim 
missionary campaign is spreading south across 
the Sahara Desert and already has had much 
success in winning converts from animism, he 
added. 

“In some areas where Christianity and Islam 
are meeting for the first time,’ the missions ex- 
ecutive said, ‘Islam seems to win more converts 
from the animistic community than Christianity. 
This may result from the fact that the change from 
animism to Islam apparently is not as revolution- 
ary as a change to Christianity, because Islam 
accommodates itself more easily to the animistic 
pattern of life.’... 

“To enable the African church to meet and 
overcome non-Christian forces and to provide a 
steadying influence in the eddy of social and 
political upheaval, there must be trained national 
Christian leaders in places of responsibility, Dr. 
Dodge declared.” 3 


III. Christianity a world religion 


If members of the group raise questions as to 
why in church-school lessons so much history 
and geography needs to be known, it might be 
well to point out that an understanding of our 
world situation is necessary before we can discuss 
the outreach of the church through missions. The 
missionary church comes face to face with revolu- 
tion. 

In some countries, such, for instance, as China, 
the revolutionary change has engulfed missionary 


2 Ibid., page 45. 
8 Ibid., page 52. 
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Mahatma Gandhi led one of the most unique revolutions 
of this century and gained independence for his country. 
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work. In other countries, such as India, the gov- 
ernment has become increasingly disturbed over 
the part played by missionaries in the complicated 
relationship to national and supranational loyal- 
ties. Too often the missionary has impressed the 
people of the country as American first and 
as Christian second. In the new world the 
Christian will be first and foremost a Christian, 
his homeland and his native country being his re- 
sponsibility only as a citizen of that land when he 
is in that land. 

If Christianity is to be a world religion, it must 
have men and women ready to give allegiance to 
it as a world religion. Those who stay at home can 
foster their religion in terms of the relationship 
to the state where they live. The new missionary 
must be a citizen of the world as well as a citizen 
of the kingdom of God. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. In what countries have the latest revolutions 
broken out? 

2. Name five countries that have won independ- 
ence since 1947. 

3. Which one of the areas of the world do you 
think is most ripe for revolution now? 

4. Do you believe that we should pray for the 
people of the USSR and China? 

5. Compare three or four of the major problems 
of Jesus’ day with those of our own. 


In CLOSING 


Bring home to the class the serious situation 
in South Africa and the unsettled condition of 
Korea, Indochina, and Malaya. Let us pray that 
the United States will have courage to stand by 
the right of people to govern themselves every- 
where in the world. Let us pray for all men every- 
where that they may find the meaning and purpose 
in life that we find through Jesus Christ. 


p__The Group in Action 


by ROBERT COX 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose.—The purpose of this lesson is to create 
greater awareness of the extent to which revolu- 
tion is occurring in all parts of the world. There 
will be value in the survey of the revolutions of 
this century. Even greater value may be realized 
from a consideration of the causes, nature, and 
results of individual revolutions. 

Preparation.—In previous lessons of this unit 
you have considered the rapidity with which 
changes are taking place in our “Revolutionary 
World” and the conditions that men are trying 
to overcome through the change. Today you are 
looking at particular places that have been or are 





in a stage of revolution. As leader you have done 
some resource reading, encouraged the class in 
such reading, and asked several members to read 
up on specific countries so that you can call upon 
them. 

Class procedure——You may want to begin this 
session by referring to M. Richard Shaull’s book 
Encounter With Revolution in which he expresses 
the fear that we are “hopelessly unaware of the 
social revolution that is rocking the world around 
us.” He is concerned that in our failure to under- 
stand other people we are causing many to turn 
to communism. You will be anxious to lead your 
group into a discussion that will contribute to 
greater understanding. There are several ways in 
which this might be done. 

Today is.a good time to ask those four or five 
persons who have been reading about specific 
countries to participate in a panel discussion of 
“The Basic ‘Elements in Recent Revolutions.” 
Each of them might be asked to take two or three 
minutes to suggest what he feels to be the under- 
lying causes of the revolution, the principles guid- 
ing those who led the revolution, and the value 
of the changes that were brought about. It will be 
well if the members of the panel are seated to- 
gether at a table or where all can see them. Let 
each of them speak and then answer questions 
from the class and other panel members. 

Another procedure would be to use one of 
the audio-visual aids related to this unit (see 
audio-visuals, page 38) or one that portrays the 
conditions in one of the countries of which Ehren- 
sperger has written in this lesson. Or, you may 
have someone in your community who has re- 
cently visited one or more of these countries. 
Invite him to speak to the class and show any 
pictures that will help them gain understanding 
of the people in the countries mentioned. 

Whatever procedure you follow, be sure that 
members of the class have opportunity to ask 
questions or mention related ideas. In the dis- 
cussion you will want to see that Christian beliefs 
and biblical references are brought to bear upon 
the problems being discussed. You may want 
to ask: How could or how did Christianity play 
a part in the nations that we have discussed? What 
do you find in the Christian gospel that is relevant 
to the conditions of life in the undeveloped na- 
tions? Similar questions toward the close of your 
period together will serve to summarize the dis- 
cussion. 

Looking ahead.—The class might be asked to 
keep in mind the conditions which seem to have 
played a part in recent revolutions and consider 
recent scientific and medical developments that 
could affect the nature of future revolutions. It 
would be profitable for them to consider whether 
the church is taking full advantage of recent 
technical and scientific advancement in its world 
mission. What can be done to spread the benefits. 
of these advancements? 
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May 27: Change 
Our Living 
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ea—~-The Leader 








by HAROLD EHRENSPERGER 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The ideas set forth in Adult Student in this 
session are not as easy to marshal as those in 
the other lessons. Here we must recognize that 
imagination must go along with the facts. The idea 
of change reaches down to the smallest child who 
reads the comics or who sits before a television 
screen. Parents ought to be compelled to read 
and look at the papers and programs their children 
are getting, to understand why it is that ordinary 
pleasures that we once throught exciting are now 
dwarfed into comparative insignificance. Super- 
man, space ships, and prodigious things done by 
atomic explosions are all part of the life of today’s 
child. 

As we look at the subject of the discus-ion, we 
are aware of the fundamental changes that are 
taking place, changes that become a part of us 
almost unconsciously. We need imagination to 
be part of this process, and magazines and fea- 
ture articles in newspapers are helping us. 
Throughout this discussion we must not lose sight 
of the wonder of God’s creation. A reading of the 
Psalms will remind us how much these ancient 
poets wondered at the greatness of God’s world. 
Our voices, like theirs, should be raised in songs 
of thanksgiving for all the wondrous works of 


God’s hands. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Living in a world that “alters as we walk on 
it”’ 
II. Effects of change 
III. Change that atomic energy has brought about 
IV. The energy of the sun 
V. Changes brought about by miracle drugs 
VI. Change is forcing us to co-operate with one 
another 
VII. God’s wonderful world 


To Brcin 


How interesting it would be to begin the dis- 
cussion of today’s topic with an analysis of what 
might be culled from a daily paper on Saturday 
night. What evidences of change, of world altering, 
one finds in a single copy of a newspaper or 
magazine! The altering world may be seen in 
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at the Center of 
(World Service Sunday ) 


a story of relief, of sharing on a global scale, or 
of lending technical assistance, as well as in in- 
ventions and discoveries. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Living in a world that “alters as we walk on it” 


The rapidity of change is one of its most baffling 
characteristics. “Gradual” is a word that is no 
longer used. The fact that the word “revolu- 
tionary” is used to indicate overthrow or radical 
change is significant. All life has been speeded up, 
and change is a part of the process. To keep up 
with this change we have organizations seeking 
to evaluate it, conferences called to study it, and 
literature published to help us adjust to it. Part 
of the unpeaceful mind and the anxiety so char- 
acteristic of our lives must certainly be attributed 
to the rapidity of change. 

Call to the students’ minds physical changes 
that have come about, like the removal of hills that 
once seemed a sign of permanence, reclaimed 
shoreland from lakes, and the startling transfor- 
mation of whole areas of cities. Recall the equally 
impressive changes that now occur in human life, 
like postoperative healing, cure of stubborn dis- 
eases that once seemed incurable, speed of planes, 
and manufacture of automobiles. 


II. Effects of change 


Change is often thought of as physical because 
we can see this kind easily. But there are changes 
in standards that have far-reaching effects, those 
in the quality of character shown in business, or 
the changes in moral standards that would shock 
our ancestors. The use of the automobile has 
brought decisive change into the family. The 
freedom from parental relationship is a striking 
resultant change. 

Standards are changing more rapidly than we 
think. If your class is older, it might be worth 
while to list some of the standards that seem to 
have changed in the last twenty-five years. These 
are not to be lamented merely—they are to be 
dealt with imaginatively. 


III. Change that atomic energy has brought about 


Radical change has been dramatized in the 
effects of atomic energy. What an interesting con- 
trast to human energy! The scientists struggle 
to find ways to release the energy of the atom. 
Most of us, on the other hand, strive to find ways 
of conserving our energy which is being con- 
stantly wasted. Both present problems of direc- 
tion and use. The enormous amount of human 
energy that is misdirected furnishes an interest- 
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Lessons for June 


Next month concludes the unit on “World 
Change.” These lessons discuss the responsi- 
bilities of Christians in meeting the problems 
resulting from such change. 

The lesson titles for each week are: 


June 3: Change and Individual Responsi- 
bility 

June 10: Goal and Process in Change 

June 17: The Missionary and the Revolution 

June 24: The Strategy of Missions 


In connection with this study you will want 
to read “The Place of the Church in a Revolu- 
tionary Age,” by G. Bromley Oxnam. 











ing contrast to the vast energy of the atom which 
man must learn to direct into constructive chan- 
nels. 

If there are men in the class who are scientists 
or who have an interest in atomic power, they 
should be asked to discuss the problem. What 
impresses us is that this becomes a world prob- 
lem, because we must move together in dealing 
with so great a force. No nation, not even the 
smallest and most remote, is safe—none is out- 
side the dreadful destructive possibilities of the 
misuse of this power. 

The use of atomic power for peaceful ends is 
an exciting topic. A lively discussion can be 
started by enumerating some changes that will 
be brought about by the use of atomic power. 


IV. The energy of the sun 


Men are coming to terms with the sun. The 
Adult Student material is only a slight indication 
of what may be done with the energy of the sun. 
When one lives in a part of the world where the 
heat of the sun seems the greatest force in the 
world, then one is compelled to meditate on the 
possibilitiy of the use of this heat energy if it 
could be stored. 

What a stimulating idea it is that our problem 
is how to release some kinds of energy, how to 
to conserve other kinds, and how to direct both! 
For many years Hollywood technicians used large 
metal sheets to direct the rays of the sun to 
the place where it was needed for taking pictures. 
Americans spend many hours basking in the sun 
to change the color of their skins, and then spend 
millions of dollars to use wonder drugs to keep 
their skins from absorbing too much of the heat. 
All this is a great mystery to our colored brothers 
who have thought that whiteness of skin was our 
chief pride. 


V. Changes brought about by wonder drugs 


Almost any member of a group will be able 
to tell fabulous stories of the uses of so-called 


“wonder” drugs. A doctor should be brought in as 
a resource person, for the change in medicine 
through the use of these drugs has been one of 
the most amazing miracles of our century. Their 
discovery is recent, to be sure, but what most 
people do not know is that many of the greatest 
changes have occurred since 1940. 

Almost no one has escaped the use of the new 
drugs in one form or another, for they are in skin 
creams, tooth pastes, and soaps. Scarcely a week 
goes by without the announcement of a new drug 
or a perfecting of an older drug for new uses. What 
this change means is seen in the way in which 
life has been saved and prolonged. The use of 
drugs in World War II undoubtedly saved mil- 
lions of lives. Their use in infections and in cer- 
tain diseases that were formerly considered fatal 
is well known. This change has come home to each 
one of us. 


VI. Change is forcing us to co-operate with one 
another 


Changes as vast and as far-reaching as the dis- 
covery of atomic energy and wonder drugs compel 
a new sense of solidarity among men. Nations must 
come to some agreement on atomic weapons or 
war will be too horrible to imagine. Likewise, the 
sickness of one part of the world becomes the 
responsibility of all parts. 

The World Health Organization is an example 
of a concerted effort to attack disease on a global 
scale. It is impossible to have drugs in Europe 
to stop pneumonia and not use them in the South 
Pacific. Consider the difference between the use 
of the wonder drugs and atomic energy. Some of 
these drugs have great possibilities for destructive 
purposes. Man’s first use of them was not to make 
bombs of them to kill people but rather to use 
them to maintain life. Both of these world-chang- 
ing discoveries must be used for constructive 
purposes. 


VII. God’s wonderful world 


What seems most apparent in this study is the 
marvelous way in which God is revealing things 
to man and the way in which the world gets more 
and more wonderful with these discoveries. 

When one thinks of the wonders of television 
and what may be seen and heard in the future, 
when one considers the speed of planes and the 
way in which space is being eliminated, when one 
knows that much of the cause of physical pain 
will be done away with—it is then that the sin- 
cere Christian recognizes God’s changes and re- 
joices in them. He must stop to offer thanks for 
such a wonderful world. He must be still more 
aware of his stewardship and his obligation to 
make his life, and that of his family and com- 
munity, a living witness to God’s goodness and 
love. With every discovery, God is making man 
more responsible. Man must win back his privilege 
to be trusted with so much. 
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National Film Board Photograph 


Atomic energy has brought countless changes to our world. Here a radioactive phosphorous isotope is placed in a 
heavy metal container for shipment to scientific researchers. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What do you consider the greatest change 
you have seen in your lifetime? 

2. Do you think this change is the chief char- 
acteristic of human life? 

3. What is your opinion of the need for books 
like Peace of Mind? 

4. In what areas besides health have major 
changes forced us to co-operate? Of what value is 
this? 

5. Do you feel that the United States should 
take the lead in experimenting with the peaceful 
use of atomic energy? 

6. Do you feel a sense of obligation as a Chris- 
tian to use the great changes for constructive pur- 
poses? What are some of them? 
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In CLOSING 


Try to end each class session with a note of 
seriousness that may lead to a genuine religious 
experience. This session can lead to a sense of 
wonder that is akin to worship, and it can give 
each one of us thoughts to take with us as we 
benefit from the changes affecting our lives. Let 
us pray that we will be ready for the changes and 
that we will have the wisdom to use them to the 
best advantage of all men. 

Remind the class to read the study material in 
the June issue of Adult Student. Suggest also that 
they watch the newspapers and current periodi- 
cals for related material. 

Make any additional assignments that you feel 
would be helpful. 
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p the Group in Action 


by ROBERT COX 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Purpose.—The purpose of this lesson is to make 
us more aware that the changes and developments 
‘we are experiencing and reading about in this 
countly are important to men everywhere. Our 
world has become so closely knit that what hap- 
pens here today affects persons in distant parts of 
the world. Also, the changes that take place in 
remote lands are not without effect upon us. 

Preparation.—In these last few weeks, as we 
have considered conditions in our “revolutionary 
world,” our emphasis has been upon the conditions 
of human life. Persons have been uppermost in 
our thoughts. Today’s lesson should prepare us 
to associate recent developments in the fields of 
science and medicine with the needs of people 
throughout the world. 

Remind your class that you assume they have 
read the lesson material in Adult Student. There- 
fore, you are leading them in a discussion based 
upon the material but going beyond it. 

Class procedure.—After indicating the way in 
which the old authorities over men have been cast 
aside, you might indicate that there is no authority 
above their democratic imperative. Ehrensperger 
suggests “The only real standard of living is 
one that is measured in terms of human dignity.” 

It is from the viewpoint of human dignity that 
the people of the world are studying the use of 
recent scientific and medical developments. It 
is from this point of view that they are observing 
the actions of Christian people and nations. Con- 
sequently, we need to be concerned with the pos- 
sible implications of these recent developments for 





the peoples in this “revolutionary world.” 

You want to involve all the members of your 
class in thinking about the relationship between 
current growing edges of the scientific world and 
conditions of life in undeveloped nations. This 
may be done by dividing them into several groups 
of four to eight persons. 

Give each group a particular subject for con- 
sideration, such as atomic power, wonder drugs, 
agricultural techniques, adult education, and other 
current developments. Ask each group to consider 
the benefits that men may realize from this de- 
velopment, giving particular attention to the less 
well-developed countries of the world. 

They should consider also the barriers to the 
realization of these benefits and what individual 
Christians and the Church can do to overcome 
these barriers. It will also be interesting to have 
them consider the agencies that are doing most to 
see that more men realize these benefits. 

After these groups have had ten to fifteen 
minutes for discussion, bring them back and ask 
for summaries or reports. Following the reports, 
individuals may want to ask questions. You may 
want to ask the class whether they see any indica- 
tions of a new spiritual vision at work in the 
world. If so, what role is the Christian Church 
playing in the fostering and implementation of this 
spiritual vision? If not, what should we be doing 
to create and transfer to others such a vision? 

Looking ahead.—Suggest to your group that 
during the next week they give some attention to 
the various programs by which the less well- 
developed nations are receiving assistance— 
through church missionary programs, government 
programs of foreign aid, United Nations agencies, 
foundations, and others. Urge them to be con- 
sidering the role that concerned individuals may 
have in each of these. If you have three or four 
persons who will be responsible for studying one 
of these modes of assistance, ask them to do so 
and be ready to share their findings with the class. 


How Js the Missionary Program Being Adjusted? * 


A REVOLUTIONARY age has meant a greatly 
changed atmosphere for missionary work. It has 
stimulated many changes of program and em- 
phasis. It has caused the church to examine its 
missionary undertaking carefully. 

We now see that the missionary task must be 
undertaken in greater unity. It is especially im- 


portant in lands where Christians are a minority 
that they be united. In many places disunity has 





* James K. Mathews, from Christian World Facts, 1956. Friend- 
ship Press. 


threatened the church and confused the non- 
Christian. 

Happily, movements toward unity have taken 
place in Japan, the Philippines, and India, to men- 
tion a few. Indeed, the so-called mission fields 
have in many respects progressed in unity and in- 
terdenominational co-operation further than the 
homeland. 


The mission lands, too, are beginning to send 
missionaries: from Uruguay to Bolivia; from the 
Philippines to Indonesia and Okinawa; from India 
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to Africa, and so on. This calls for more training 
facilities for active Christian workers of every 
type. 

More than ever before, the Christian mission 
is addressing itself to all of life. This means more 
emphasis on rural peoples but also upon the many 
new city dwellers throughout the world. No need 
or concern of men anywhere lies outside the in- 
terest of the world-wide church. 


The church is learning to be more mobile, ready 
to move its workers and resources to places where 


——THE TEACHER’S WORKSHOP 


Summing It Up 
WHERE TO GO 


J UDGE DAY and Dick Rapier were having 
lunch in the lawyers’ club. They were discussing 
their work in the church school. Dick remarked, 
“T’ve seen the schedule of conference-wide activi- 
ties for this summer. I’m telling you, times have 
changed. It isn’t a case of what to go to, it’s a case 
of how to decide which one to attend.” 

“You mean what?” asked the judge. 

Dick replied, “Time was when we had one meet- 
ing for adults during the summer, if we had any at 
all. I’ve checked off eight. I’d like to take in one; 
I’ve got to decide which.” 

In Adult Student Robert Clemmons reminds us 
that in nearly every annual conference there will 
be a summer conference-wide meeting for young 
adults, that in half the annual conferences there 
will be training opportunities for leaders of older 
adults, and that nearly one third will hold con- 
ference-wide meetings for leaders of middle-aged 
groups. 

He reminds us that this is not all. There will 
be regional or area convocations that provide new 
incentives, clarify objectives, and interpret basic 
Christian beliefs. Regional leadership schools will 
be held at Mount Sequoyah and Lake Junaluska. 
Bible conferences will be held in subdistricts. 
Young-adult leaders will hold subdistrict meet- 
ings, district workshops, or organize fellowship 
teams to visit local churches. Teachers will meet 
in demonstration teaching sessions. There will be 
weekend teaching clinics, audio-visual seminars, 
and literature clinics. 

Read Mr. Clemmons’ article in Adult Student, 
May, 1956. Later, read a similar discussion he has 
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the need and opportunity are greatest. 

The church must ever be alert and creative. 
It is putting to new uses its energies. Thus the 
church overseas is interesting itself in the field of 
labor relations, religious journalism, psychiatry, 
home and family life, juvenile delinquency, and 
so forth. 

The full-time missionary is greatly needed. But 
as already suggested, he will not be simply from 
Western lands. A world-wide church requires 
mutual interchange of leaders. More of that will 
be the pattern in the future. 





written for the July-September issue of Wesley 
Quarterly. Ask yourself these questions: 

Do I teach young adults, middle-aged adults, 
or older adults? Do I need particular help in 
Bible? Can I attend a week’s leadership school? 
Can I go several hundred miles to a training con- 
ference, or shall I try to locate something within 
my own district or subdistrict? 

As Virginia Stafford suggests in Bible Lessons 
for Adults, check with your district director of 
adult work and with your pastor on the particular 
purpose of the training enterprise. Mr. Clemmons 
leads you in thinking on this in Bible Lessons 
for Adults—Teacher’s Quarterly. Perhaps, as M. 
Leo Rippy indicates in Wesley Quarterly, you 
need to understand and develop skills to help you 
bring adults into a growing fellowship. The 
conference-wide fellowship of middle-aged adults 
may give you the key. 

Your church-school superintendent or minister 
should receive materials from the executive sec- 
retary of your conference board of education, de- 
scribing summer opportunities for training. If such 
material has not been received, why not ask your 
executive secretary for this information? 

Don’t decide alone what you should do. In con- 
ference with the other teachers and officers of 
adult classes in adult council meeting, discuss the 
available opportunities, and decide which persons 
need which and who will go where. 

Face it together. As Mr. Clemmons has outlined 
in his articles in Adult Student and later in Wesley 
Quarterly, there are numerous places to go and 
numerous opportunities for increasing your skills 
as a leader. Choose the one you need, and plan to 
be there. 

—Doris P. Dennison, staff member of the De- 

partment of Christian Education of Adults, 
Board of Education. 
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Rediscovering the Church, by 
George Laird Hunt. Association 
Press, 1956. 178 pages. $3.00. 


In his introduction, Mr. Hunt 
says, “This book is an answer to the 
question, ‘Why the church?’ Why is 
it essential to the plan of God? 
What fundamental human need 
does it satisfy? Why does it persist, 
despite every attack, open or un- 
dercover, upon it? 

“The answer to these questions 
... lies in the fact that the church 
is a community. This book uses that 
word, not in a geographical sense, 
nor primarily in a_ sociological 
sense, but as a theological concept 
of profound significance . . . 

“What does ‘community’ mean 
theologically? It is man’s existence 
of harmony and peace with God, 
because of which he is able to live 
in harmony and peace with his fel- 
lowmen. ‘Community’ is unity, one- 
ness, a condition of thorough rap- 
port. True community is created 
when there is perfect obedience to 
the commandments, ‘Love the Lord 
thy God’ and ‘Love thy neighbor.’ 
... Community is the by-product of 
obedient love.” 

Keeping this definition in mind, 
the author develops his book ac- 
cordingly. First, he shows that 
man’s search for community goes 
on in the twentieth century. Then 
he examines the biblical insights 
into the problem, tracing the desire 
for community through the Old 
Testament and the New. The New 
Testament church is shown to be an 
example of community—the answer 
to the search. 

Next is a description of the 
struggle between freedom and au- 
thority. Is real freedom possible in 
cur society? “The answer to this 
question is not yes or no,” says Mr. 
Hunt. “If we turn to the Christian 
gospel, we find that in the pattern 
of the new community, the kingdom 
of God, it is not a matter of whether 
freedom is pessible or impossible. 
It is simply that it is required. Only 
the free man can find community. 
Yet he is not an irresponsible man. 
In the gospel definition of freedom, 
the word does not mean license. It 
means responsibility. He is truly 
free who is also responsible.” 

Finally, the church is described 
as the principal structure within 
which obedience which results in 
community can be learned. “Com- 


munity arises when the church con- 
ceives of its sole task as being to 
hear the Word of the gospel, and 
under the Holy Spirit to act in obe- 
dience to it. All activities of the 
church must fit into that frame- 
work.” When we realize these 
truths, we have rediscovered the 
church. 

Mr. Hunt’s thought is not new 
or original. He has made a real con- 
tribution by compiling some fine 
thinking on the subject, and he has 
not performed his task without 
thoughtfully mastering his subject. 
This book is written in the language 
of the layman. Once you under- 
stand his definition of “commu- 
nity,” you will have no difficulty 
reading the book. 

Teachers of adults in the church 
school should read this book. It will 
help you to understand better the 
function of the church and your 
own place in it. 

George Laird Hunt is editor of 
adult publications, Presbyterian 
(U.S.A.) Board of Education. He is 
an ordained minister and editor of 
Crossroads. 


Foundations of Christian Knowl- 
edge, by Georgia Harkness. 
Abingdon Press, 1955. 160 pages. 
$2.75. 


Here again we come across the 
word “community.” For the pur- 
poses of her study, Dr. Harkness 
calls it “Christian community” and 
defines it as the “fellowship of 
Christians, now nearly world-wide 
in scope, which in the midst of great 
variations in national, economic, 
and social status embraces those 
‘who profess and call themselves 
Christians.’ Great variations exist 
within their forms of worship and 
polity as well as theology, but there 
is a central unity in a common loy- 
alty to Christ and an attempt to be 
Christ’s followers.” 

This book is not so much con- 
cerned with what to believe as it is 
with how to believe. The central 
problem is that of the authority of 
Christian belief. By “authority” the 
author does not mean “authoritari- 
anism,” but rather “the grounds of 
fulfillment of the quest for religious 
certainty.” 

There are clear definitions of 
terms necessary to a book of this 
nature, and then Dr. Harkness 
moves into the heart of the matter. 


With her usual brilliance, she com- 
pares theology and_ philosophy, 
theology and science. And then 
comes a discussion of the four main 
sources of Christian knowledge: 
Revelation, the Bible, Inner Light, 
and the Christian Community. 

The four dominant approaches 
to the Bible in contemporary Prot- 
estantism are dealt with. They are 
conservatism, fundamentalism, lib- 
eralism, and neo-orthodoxy. There 
is a possibility of a synthesis of 
these approaches except for funda- 
mentalism which, because of its 
dissidence, allows for little meeting 
ground with the others. Dr. Hark- 
ness comes out squarely for the his- 
torical method of the study of the 
Bible. 

Finally, after a fine discussion of 
the nature of the Church and the 
place of creeds, Dr. Harkness comes 
face to face with the question, 
Where rests our final authority? 
Faith and reason must walk to- 
gether, but how? The Bible must be 
interpreted, and the interpreters do 
not always agree. The Holy Spirit 
bolsters the inner life, but “we are 
confronted with the problem of 
variant voices among equally sin- 
cere Christians.” There are creeds, 
but there is little that has been 
stated in creeds that all Christians 
can accept without reservation. 
Where does this leave us? 

“There is one thing on which 
all Christians are agreed! If they 
are not agreed upon it, they may be 
competent philosophers or altruistic 
persons, but they are not Chris- 
tians. This one ‘article of religion’ 
was enough for the early Chris- 
tians, and all the creed they had 
in those dramatic, spirit-filled days 
of the founding of the Church. It 
has been the heart of the Christian 
community ever since, insofar as 
this has remained truly Christian 
... It can be stated in three words, 
Jesus is Lord!” 

This is not a book you will breeze 
through. It makes us stretch, and 
therein lies a great part of its value. 
It brings us face to face with a com- 
plex theological problem and helps 
us clarify our own religious cer- 
tainty. 

Georgia Harkness is an ordained 
member of the Methodist ministry. 
She is professor of applied theology 
at the Pacific School of Religion in 
Berkeley, California. 











‘Table-tested’ plans to make you 
or your church the perfect host 


ABINGDON PARTY 
AND BANQUET BOOK 


by Clyde M. Maguire 


A famous author presents a new book of 
plans for happy “eating meetings.” 


When you’re appointed chairman of the 
banquet at your club ... when you're asked 
to plan a dinner for your church . . . when 
you entertain at home . . . here are twenty 
complete sets of plans to guide you in be- 
coming the perfect host! 


Clever line drawings help you follow the 
clear and simple instructions for invitations, 
decorations, menus, and program covers. 
The program features are activities which 
can be easily conducted in a dining hall. 
You'll welcome the bibliography of song 
and game books and the special section on 
“Cooking for Eating Meetings” which in- 
cludes a guide for buying canned foods, buy- 
ing foods in quantity, recipes, and a time- 
table for cooking meats. 


Adaptability is the keynote of these plans 
designed to make your parties memorable 
events instead of social calamities! Order a 
copy of the new Abingdon Party and Ban- 
quet Book today! (AP) . .. postpaid, $1.95 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 
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Clever line drawings help you follow instructions for invitations and decorations. 
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